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Our comparison of the competing Teachers’ Bibles, 
which we hoped to give in this issue, is postponed 
for a week, in order to make it y@t more thorough 
and complete. 





Bishop Huntington’s article on the views of an Amer- 
ican positivist is sure to command attention by its 
timeliness and its authorship. It meets at least one 
point of the more refined current skepticism of the 
day; and it suggest how little respect is due to the 
other points. 


It has been proposed that delegates attending Sun- 
day-school conventions should be distinguished by 
badges, the colors of which should indicate their 
denomination. But The National Sunday-school 
Teacher asks, “ What denomination would like to 
be represented by green?” If there is no other 
call for that color, it might well be taken by repre- 
sentatives of schools which keep open all the year 
round—* evergreen schools.” Green is the last color 
that should go begging in the Sunday-school field. 

“Needmore Sunday-school” is the name of a 
school in Alabama, reported in The Home Missionary. 
And that is a good name for any Sunday-school—a 
great deal better name than Good-enough Sunday- 
school. The school that thinks it has all it peeds is 
badly off. Every school needs better teachers, better 
teaching, more funds, more faith, more grace. Of the 


, best work in the best Sunday-school in all the land, it 
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might be reported truthfully: “ Lord, it is done as 
thou hast commanded, and yet there is room ”—room 
for progress, room for improvement. So long as it 
has any life or any hope, a Sunday-school is a need- 
more school. Only when it is past praying for does 
it no longer need more. 


Doubting is quite consistent with the existence of 
faith ; but doubting is certainly not the exercise of 
faith, nor is it in itself the proof of faith. A child 
who trusts his father may yet, be afraid when his 
father carries him into the darkness, or across a 
narrow and rickety foot-bridge. The signs of fear 
in such a case do not show that the child is without 
trust in his father; yet on the other hand something 
else than the trembling and shrinking of the child 
would be necessary to prove that he was trustful. 
Fear and faith are at variance and in conflict; and 
full-orbed and completed faith—which is in fact 
“perfect love ;” for love at its best involves faith— 
overcometh and “casteth out fear.” If we have 
doubt and worry under some of God’s dealings with 
us, it may be we are not wholly destitute of faith ; 
but these feelings are not the fruit and the proof of 
our faith. Rest and peace, not doubt and worry, are 
the result and the evidence of faith. How far do 
| you trust God? How fully do you rest on him 
beyond all that you now have, or can see? These 
questions are the test of your faith; not How much 
do you doubt and shrink and worry? Your faith is 
certainly inoperative just to the extent of your 
unwillingness to rest on the Lord. 


Persons who have been familiar with religious 
work among sailors, have rightly claimed that sea- 
faring men are specially ready to be impressed with 
the force of Bible truth, because their whole lives 
are passed in the midst of great wonders of God’s 
creation, where few trivial things can come between 
man and his apprehension of divine power, and 
where the danger of instant and dreadful death is 
seldom far removed. It is certain, moreover, that a 
special sense of God’s power, and of the helplessness 
of man in the presence of the vast sweep of the 
ocean, comes to those who have occasion to be on the 
sea for the brief period of an ordinary journey. 
But when we stop to note the dangers which beset us, 
even in the most monotonous life on land, we must 
conclude that “in the midst of life we are in death,’’ 
as truly on the firm ground as on the shifting sea. 
And we ought to pay devout tributes of gratitude to 
God for deliverance from perils which are no less 
great because they are not awe-inspiring. A slip as 
we run across the street ; a misstep at the head of a 
staircase ; a miscalculation of our balance, as we lean 
from a window—these and a thousand like dangers 
we escape from almost daily; and yet, perhaps, we 


fulness therefor. No place on earth is so safe that 
we do not need God’s care in it; nor is the most 
commonplace escape from danger to be ascribed to 
good luck, or our own dexterity, or to anything 
but special divine protection. 

How prone we are to think that God’s standards 
‘of magnitude are the same as ours; that what we 





call great he calls great, and that what we call little 


| that fear him,” 


never so much as raise one little thought of thank- | 
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seems little to him! This thought too often affects 
our prayers:'to God. We feel free to pray to him for 
great things—as we view them: for a revival; for 
the conversion of a soul; for the saving of a life; 
for the preservation of our good name; but we are 
not always ready to ask God’s help in preparing a 
dinner, in writing a letter, in buying a hat or a 
pocket-knife. Yet, in fact, God is sure to judge our 
wants and perplexities by our standards; and he 
makes no demand on us to.come up to his! Is not 
this, indeed, our method with our children? We 
know very well that a birthday party is quite as 
absorbing a theme in prospect, to our little ones, as 
the presidential election is to any of us, We know 
that the making of a kite or the dressing of a doll 
is as surely a subject of engrossing interest to a child 
as our business affairs, or our personal relations to 
companions and friends, are to us. And we are by 
no means inclined to rebuke our little ones for hav- 
ing a different standard from ours in the measure- 
ment of the incidents and experiences of their per- 
sonal lives. In dealing lovingly with our children, 
we adapt ourselves as far as possible to their stand- 
ards of comparison ; and we take pleasure in meet- 
ing their petty wants and trifling desires, as though 
these were all the world to us also. “ Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
He does not expect us to see things 
as he sees them. “He knoweth our frame. He 
remembereth that we are dust.” And he takes 
delight in doing for us according to our sense of trial 
and need. Whatever is sufficient to give us a long- 
ing for help, is sufficient to give God a longing to 
help us. If it inclines one of God’s children to 
worry, it inclines God to protect his child against 
worry. Whatever we call a burden, God is ready to 
take hold of and carry. “Cast thy burden on the 
Lord”—whether that burden be a little one or a 
large one—‘ and he shall sustain thee ’—as well as 

carry the burden you have cast on him. 





“THAT'S SO!” 


There is no way in which we make such unmis- 
takable disclosures of our inner selves, of our spirit 
and purpose, of our desires and tastes, and of our 
personal standards of right and propriety, as by 
our impulsive comments on the written or spoken 
words of others, a little outside of the beaten track 
of conventionalism. We offen hold back from 
telling just what we think, or feel, or would like, 
because of a fear that other people would deem our 
opinions and emotions and longings very strange, and 

rhaps even condemn us harshly for having them; 
but when we hear somebody else say just what we 
have long thought or felt, and have refrained from 
expressing—or have hardly dared admit to our own 
| consciousness; or when we unexpectedly find the 





| same thing given shape to in the writings of another, 
| we instinctively bear testimony to its naturalness, 
|and to our own sympathy with its author, by the 
| hearty and outspoken response, “ That’s so!” And 
in this emphatic ejaculation we give to others—or to 
our own minds—the basis of a correct judgment of 
ourselves, when we suppose that we are merely pasg- 
ing judgment on the truthfulness or the genius of 
another. In this sense, therefore, as well as in a 


profounder one, is it true, that “ with what judgment 
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ye judge ye shall be judged ; and with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 

“ That’s so!” is never the evidence that our opin- 
ions have been changed, or our spirit uplifted, by the 
speaker or writer whose words call forth this approv- 
ing declaration from us. It is never a sign that we 
have found something utterly fresh— something 
higher and better than we had before conceived—in 
the measures and standards of the one with whom we 
thus express an agreement. On the contrary, it is a 
sure proof that we thought and felt that way before 
we found that he was of that mind and heart. It is 
a tribute to his agreement with us; not to his 
superiority to us. If, indeed, we differed with him. 
before, our impulse now would be to say, “ No, no;” 
even though we should afterward come to recognize 
the truth of his statement and the correctness of his 
position. If we are inclined to say, “ That’s so!” 
step by step in all the progress of his speech or 
writing, it is simply because he is to us a mirror and 
a mouth-piece ; one to show us our own faces in an 
attractive light, and to give pleasing expression to 
the thoughts and desires of our own hearts. There 
may be speakers or writers whose words we prize 
even while we fail to agree with them, because of 
our conviction that they are above us in their stand- 
ards of both purpose and judgment, and that we ought 
to be willing to learn from them our duty and our 
privileges, or because we enjoy their originality and 
eccentricity of opinion; but as a rule our favorite 
preachers and poets and essayists and romancers are 
those who think and feel as we do; and our real 
pleasure in them is in the soothing and comforting 
influence of their genius, in its agreeable confirma- 
tion of our opinions, and its felicitous expression of 
our tastes and longings. 

One says “That’s so!” to the sentiment “ After 
all, we are always looking out for our own interests, 
and if we must choose between our best friend and 
our personal success in life, we will let the friend go.” 
Another has no sympathy with such a thought; but 
on reading the declaration, “The man who would 
abandon a friend merely to save his life or his reputa- 
tion does not know the meaning of the term friend,” 
says “ That’s so!” with a hearty good-will. Is it the 
truth or the speaker who is to be judged by these 
differing responses? If one says emphatically, 
“That’s so!” at the assertion that it is pleasanter to 
hold on to money than to give it away ; and another 
is equally emphatic in response to the assertion that 
the greatest comfort of money is in sharing it with 

others,—we know which is the more generous man of 
those two, whatever may be our opinion about money. 
When we find ourselves mentally ejaculating, “ That’s 
so!” on hearing a professed Christian say, “Sight is 
better than faith, and money in the bank is a better 
dependence for our daily expenses than a Bible 
promise,” a moment’s reflection ought to convince us 
that our Christian standard is wretchedly low, and 
that we are a great deal more like Lot than like 
Abraham, like Martha than like Mary, in our char- 
acter and spirit. One of the best tests, indeed, that 
we can apply to our modes of thought and feeling, 


and to our measures of taste and desire, is for us to | interferences and disappointments have proved bless- 
stop and look at the sentiments which prompt us to| ings in the end. We make our plans with eager 


respond, “That’s so!” Are they the nobler, the 
more generous, the purer, the more Christ-like? Or, 
are they the lower, the more selfish, the more sensual 
and doubt-filled ? 

All this’ being so, it is very clear that it is by no 
means best for us to seek our enjoyment or our in- 
struction in hearing or reading the words of those 
who uniformly prompt us to respond “That’s so!” 
We shall never make real progress, or receive fitting 
stimulus, unless we are called to consider some 
sentiments that do not at first seem to us the 
simple and undeniable truth. We ought not, it is 
true, to give weight to the words of him whom 
we know to be a false teacher; but when we know 
a speaker or a writer to have a right spirit and 
a clear mind, it is all the better for us to note 
the things said by him to which we are unable to 
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give a prompt and unqualified assent? The most 
helpful words are often those which prompt us to say, 
“Well, if that man says so, it is worth my while to 
look into this thing ; but for the life of me I cannot 
see how to reconcile his statement with the truth.” 
Saying “That’s so!” all the time is a poor busi- 
ness for ourselves, and it tells a great deal more 
about ourselves to others than we have been accus- 
tomed to suppose. Isn’t that so? 


THE BLESSING OF NOT GETTING. 


There is one class of mercies and blessings of 
which we are not sufficiently ready to take note. 
These are the things that God keeps from us. We 
recount with more or less gratitude the good gifts 
that we receive from him, but there are many bless- 
ings that consist in our not receiving. 

In one of Miss Havergal’s bright flashes of spirit- 
ual truth, she quotes these words of Moses to the 
Israelites: “ As for thee, the Lord thy God hath not 
suffered thee so to do.” Then she adds: “ What a 
stepping-stone! We give thanks, often with a tear- 
ful, doubtful voice, for our spiritual mercies positive ; 
but what an almost infinite field there is for mercies 
negative! We cannot even imagine all that God has 
suffered us not to do, not to be.” There is no doubt 
that very many of the Lord’s greatest kindnesses 
are shown in saving us from unseen and unsuspected 
perils, and in keeping from us things that we desire, 
but which would surely work us harm instead of 
blessing, were we to receive them. 

There was a trifling accident to a railway train 
one day, which caused an hour’s delay. One lady 
on the train was greatly excited. The detention 
would cause her to miss the steamer, and her friends 
would be disappointed in the morning, when she 
should fail to arrive’ That night the steamer on 
which she wished to embark was burned to the 
water’s edge, and nearly all on board perished. 
A carriage drove rapidly to a station, one after- 
noon, just as the train rolled away. It contained a 
gentleman and his family. They manifested much 
annoyance and impatience at the disappointment. 
Important engagements for to-morrow could not now 
be met. Sharp words were spoken to the coachman, 
for the fault was his, as he had been ten minutes late 
in appearing. An angry scowl was on the gentle- 
man’s face as he drove homeward again. All the 
evening he was sullen and unhappy. The next morn- 
ing’s papers contained the account of the terrible 
bridge accident at Ashtabula. The train he had 
been so eager to take had carried its sleeping passen- 
gers toa horrible death. The feeling of bitter disap- 
pointment was instantly changed to one of praise and 
thanksgiving. In both these cases the goodness of 
God was shown in not suffering his children to do 
what they considered essential to their happiness or 
success. These are typical illustrations. In almost 
every life there are similar deliverances at some time 
or. other, though not always so remarkable or so 
apparent. There is no one who has carefully and 
thoughtfully observed the course of his own life, who 
cannot recall many instances in which providential 


hope and expectation ; then God steps in and sets 
them aside. We submit, perhaps sullenly, with 
rebellious heart; it seems to us a sore adversity. 
But in a little time we learn that the interference 
was to save us from some peril or loss. If God had 
let us have our own way, pain or sorrow would have 
been the inevitable result. He blessed us by not per- 
mitting us to do as we wished. 

Who can tell from how many unseen and unsus- 
pected dangers he is every day delivered? Whena 
passenger arrives at the end of a stormy voyage, he 
is thankful for rescue from peril ; but when the voy- 
age is quiet, without tempest or angry billow, he does 
not feel the same gratitude. Yet, why is not his 
preservation even more remarkable in this case than 
in that? He has been kept, not only from danger 
imminent and apparent, but also from terror or 





anxiety. Each of our lives is one unbroken succes- 

sion of such deliverances. There is not a moment 

when possible danger is not imminent. Yet we 

too often forget God’s mercy in saving us from 

exposure to perils. 

Passing into the realm of spiritual experiences, 

the field is equally large. God is continually bless- 

ing us by suffering us not to do certain things which 

we greatly desire to do. He thwarts our worldly 

ambitions, because to permit us to achieve them 

would be to suffer our souls to be lost of seriously 

harmed. One man desires outward prosperity ; but 

in his every effort in that direction he is defeated. 

He speaks of his failures as misfortunes, and won- 

ders why it is that other men less industrious and 

less conscientious succeed so much better than he. 

He even intimates that God’s ways are not equal. 

But no doubt the very disappointments over which 

he grieves are in reality the richest of blessings. 

God knows that the success of his plans would be 

fatal to the higher interests of his spiritual life. 

The best blessing God can bestow upon him is to 

suffer him not to prosper in his plan to gather riches 

and to attain ease. The same is true of all other 

human ambitions. To let men have what they want 

would be to open the gates to ruin and death for 

them. 

Sometimes the ways of God do seem hard. Our 

fondest hopes are crushed. Our fairest joys fade 

like summer flowers. The desires of our hearts are 
withheld from us. Yet, if we are God’s children, we 
cannot doubt that in every one of these losses or 
denials a blessing is hidden. Right here we get a 
glimpse into the mystery of many unanswered 
prayers. The things we seek would not work us 
good in the end, but evil. The things we plead to 
have removed are essential to our highest interests. 
Health is supposed to be better than sickness, but 
there comes a time when God’s kindness will be most 
wisely shown by denying us health. He never takes 
pleasure in causing us to suffer. He is touched by our 
sorrows. Every grief and pain of ours -he feels. 
Yet he loves us too well to give us things that would 
harm us, or to remove the trial that is needful for 
our spiritual good. It will be seen in the end that 
many of the very richest blessings of all our lives 
have come to us through God’s denials, his with- 
holdings, or his shattering of our hopes and joys. 

We should never forget that the object of all 
divine culture is to sanctify us and make us vessels 
meet for the Master’s use. To this high and glorious 
end, present pleasure and gratification must ofttimes 
be sacrificed. This is the true key to all the 
mysteries of Providence. Anything that hinders 
entire consecratjon to Christ is working us harm, 
and though it be our tenderest joy, it had better be 
taken away. In one of Miss Havergal’s latest 
poems, she tells of one who had chosen the Master’s 
service, but who could not yield the fuller measure 
that other lives could bring, because he had given 
her a charge to keep,— 

“A tiny hand, a darling hand, that traced 

On her heart’s tablet words of golden love; 

And there was not much room for other lines.” 
Jesus wished her to do larger, wider work for him, to 
gather not one new gem, but many, for his crown. 

* And so he came; 

The Master came himself, and gently took 

The little hand in his, and gave it room 

Among the angel-harpers. Jesus came, 

And laid his own hand on the quivering heart, 

And made it very still, that he might write 

Invisible words of power—‘ Free to serve!’ 

Then through the darkness and the chill he sent 

A heat-ray of his love, developing 

The mystic writing, till it glowed and shone 

And Jit up all her life with radiance new— 

The happy service of a yielded heart.” 

This is but one illustration of a discipline that is 
going on all the while in the lives of Christ’s dis- 
ciples. Prayer is not always heard, even when the 
heart clings with holiest affection to its most precious 
joy. Nothing must hinder our consecration. We 
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must be set “ free to oorvn,” though her are the ten- 
derest ties of our lives that hamper us, and must be 
cut to make us free. So it comes that ofttimes God 
can bless us only by suffering us not to have what 
we crave, not to keep what we cherish, not to do 
what we plan. In the end it will, no doubt, be seen 
that many of his richest kindnesses have come to us 
when it seemed to us that he was dealing very sorely | 
with us. 











NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


We too often take it for granted that words which are | 
familiar to us, are familiar also to those whom we address. 
We can hardly be too careful to make sure on this point. 
There are a great many persons whom we try to influence, 
who are like that foreman of the jury who, at the close of 
an important trial, wanted to be informed of the meaning 
of two words which he had heard freely used during the | 
trial—“ plaintiff” and “defendant.” A few questions 
asked by an Indiana superintendent concerning the | 
“Order of Service ” in The Scholars’ Quarterly calls this 
truth to mind afresh. He asks: 

What is meant by the “‘ Antiphonal Chant ” ? 

What by “ Leader” ? 

What should be the attitude of the school in silent prayer ? 

Prayer is mentioned after “the schooi is seated.” Do you 
mean that the school should be seated while engaged in 
prayer ? 

An antiphonal chant is a chant used antiphonally, 
or responsively ; its two parts being sung in alternation 
by the leader and the choir—or the congregation. The 
Antiphonal Chant in the Order of Service in question is 
the one which immediately follows that title, from Psalm 
136. The Leader is the man who is to lead in that chant, 
—superintendent or chorister, as may be preferred. The 
attitude of a school in time of prayer is to be decided 
according to local usage. A common mode is that of 
sitting with the head bowed forward. Again, all kneel. 
In some schools all rise to their feet and stand. Each 
school must settle this point for itself. 


There are more points than one involved in this ques- 
tion of the price of Sunday-school books. An Ohio cor- 
respondent, who not long ago called for a reduction in 
the “ outrageously high” rates now demanded, and who 
was advised by us to start another publishing house, if so 
much was to be made out of the business, 
further suggestions as follows : 


has some 


Perhaps it would only have the effect of advancing present 
prices for a new publisher to enter the field, inasmuch as the 
field seems to be circumscribed, and each of the publishers 
must get a living out of it somehow. No, Mr. Editor, in charity 
for the already oppressed Sunday-school, we decline the invita- 
tion, And now, as to your allusion to the subject in your issue 
for August 28, [in the mention of cheaper editions in the 
market,] you seem to disregard entirely the real point. The 
whole effect of the published [the catalogue] rates of books 
suitable for Sunday-school libraries, seems to me to be morally 
unwholesome. . . . Take the average Sunday-school book, the 
catalogue price is, say, $1.25. Look at it in comparison with 
other books, and say whether it does not seem to be fifty cents 
toohigh. Of course we get discounts—twenty per cent., twenty- 
five, or even thirty-three and a third per cent.—in quantities, and 
yet the book costs then more than itshould. What I contend for, 
as I see it, is a catalogue price that would seem fair compared 
with other kinds of literature, with margin enough to permit 
the bookstore man to allow a small discount in quantities. 
“Ohio men” don’t “ want a dollar’s worth for five cents,” nor 
do they want fifty cents’ worth for a dollar; nor do they want 
“‘a pocket Bible with large print,” without providing the pocket 
to carry it in. I would Jike to see the price of good books 
made so reasonable that Sunday-schools could all have good, 
big libraries; and I should think that it would, in the end, 
prove wise in the publishers to make a reduction in the present 
high figures, 


A new point is touched when our correspondent speaks 
of the difference between the catalogue price and the 
selling price of the average ‘“ Sunday-school library 
book.” We said before, what we now repeat, that there 
is sharp competition among a large number of enterpris- 
ing publishers for the Sunday-school trade; and that 
books for the Sunday-school library can be found, of 
poorer editions and of choicer ones, at as low prices as 
can be afforded, and at as low relative rates as any other 
class of books in the world. There are wide-awake, 
enterprising, keen-eyed publishers sitting up nights to 
watch for a chance of cutting under their rivals in some 
way, so as to get the Sunday-school trade at the lowest 
remunerative prices. We believe there is absolutely no 
ground whatsoever for complaint on that score. 

But as to the high catalogue prices in comparison with 
the selling prices, that is another matter. There is a 
vicious sentiment among book-buyers for the Sunday- 
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saleenl, to the effect that there is a gain in a ; aietenaih on 
catalogue rates; that somehow a book is cheaper if it is 
bought at $1.00, when its catalogue price is $1.50, than if 
| it is offered for sale at $1.00 net—with no discount. So 
widespread is this sentiment among Sunday-school book- 
buyers that many of the publishers have raised the cata- 
logue prices of their books for the Sunday-school, in 
| order to meet this prevailing desire for a large discount. 

The writer has actually known the same book—an Eng- 
| lish reprint—issued by two publishers : in the one case at 
| $1.25 with thirty per cent. discount; and in the other, at 
| Seventy- -five cents with ten per cent, discount. The first- 
named issue was a success; the latter was not, because 
| the offer of thirty per cent. discount was so much more 
| tempting than ten per cent. to the average Sunday-school 
 odthalide although, with the larger discount off, the 
cost of the book was twenty cents higher than the rival 
edition. This system of competitive discounts to Sun- 
| day-schools is demoralizing. We shall be glad to aid in 
| bringing the publishers to announce their catalogue 
prices as net—and adhere to them undeviatingly. Mean- 
time we say, that a Sunday-school book-buyer ought to 
know that every offer, from a publisher or a dealer, of a 
special discount, involves an attempt at misleading him— 
with the idea that he can be misled, 


THE LITTLE CLIMBERS. 
BY MRS, 8. M. B, PIATT. 
Lost children always climb. Are you quite sure 
Their slight feet wander upward for the lure 
Of any bloom or berries elfin-bright, 
Or any butterfly that will not light? 








Ah! but, my friend, what if some one should say, 
Perhaps in this most sweet, most piteous way, 
These helpless things in their sad wonder try, 

All unaware, somehow to find the sky ? 

I only know that somewhere I have read 

How through dark doors, men bring the little dead 
Back to the mother’s arms, oh, many a tipe, 

And softly tc “The child had tried to climb.” 


WHAT AN AMERICAN POSITIVIST SAYS. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


What we write or say about modern skepticism is often 
wide of the mark, because we are not quite sure where 
the mark is. 
unbelief of the age. But the moment we approach an 
unbelieving mind, and undertake to deal with it, we are 
apt to find it difficult to lay hold of the objection or 
denial precisely as it is, so as to be certain of meeting it 
fairly. In other words, the point that faith defends is not 
the point that doubt distrusts or assails. Perhaps this is 
especially true of attempts to combat infidelity in the 
pulpit. The preacher has a promiscuous assembly before 
him, and fires at large. The forms and colors of doubt 
are so subtly diversified and shaded that, if one hearer is 
helped, several are disturbed. It is rare, we suspect, to 
find a case of serious skepticism successfully encountered 
by a sermon. The flippant and conceited cases, which 
are, in fact, by far the most numerous, are here out of 
the question. One reason for this, probably, is that the 
doubting mind is a confused mind. It sticks at clear 
statement, and is shy of sharp definitions. Take, for 
| instance, Mr. Matthew Arnold. When he has any truth 
to tell, or anything definite to affirm or relate, few men 
can use language more intelligibly or vigorously. He 
has given a good deal of time and pains to creating an 
impression that the Christianity of Christendom is not 
satisfactory to him, is, in fact, much out of joint, and 
needs to be extensively repaired. But who can put into 
a series of plain propositions, after reading all that he 
has published, the exact particulars ot his denial? Ina 
general way, half a dozen living students, of great learn- 
ing and striking ability in their several departments of 
science or philosophy, have made it understood that they 
are somehow at issue with the Bible. But toaremarkable 
extent they avoid, and they seem more and more careful 
to avoid, specifications. With great numbers of those 
who are willing to be known as their followers and sym- 
pathizers, this vagueness is even more conspicuous. The 
broad outlines of certain schools of rationalistic thought 
are easily discerned ; but when we come to strike at it in 
the concrete, we deliver our blow into the air. 

I count it a peculiar advantage, therefore, to get from 
a clear-headed and conscientious doubter a careful and, 
at the same time, unreserved declaration of his mind as 
respects the main question. Such a declaration I happen 
to have lying before me in a private letter written by one 
friend to another. The writer is a man still young, but 
mature in his habits of thought, of scrupulous integrity, 
reared in a believing family, an extensive reader, of much 





We read and hear a great deal of the 





henge divcipabasiiein, an admirer of all that is beautiful 
and good, fond of logical processes if not possessing 
great logical ability, and a graduate of our foremost 
university. He may fairly enough be called an American 
Positivist ; and he is here explaining, if not vindicating, 
his position as antagonistic to the claims of revelation. 
I copy such sentences as, though detached in some 
instances from their immediate connection, will justly 
represent his views. He begins with a reference to Miss 
Revington’s reply to Mallock, in the Nineteenth Century, 
with which he substantially concurs : 

“ The gist of her argument is that the moral sense does 
exist, always has existed, independently of the religious 
forms and sanctions with which it is at any time clothed. 
Certain things which Christianity calls immoral may,” 
(pure conjecture,) “in the decay of it, cease to be thought 
so; and other things which Christianity does not con- 
demn may be condemned by the new morality. The 
Spartans and Athenians did not make chastity the duty 
that we make of it, but what a sense they had of duty to 
the State! The modern idea of love is the creation not 
of Christianity but of chivalry. The sense of personal 
dignity existed before Christianity taught the notion of 
a divine something in man. The Romans had it. Oan- 
not we fancy a man of the year A. D, 2000 saying, ‘ How 
could people that believed in sin, and thought that their 
natures were corrupt and degraded, have had any true 
personal dignity, or have put a high value on man’s 
nature?’ So far as I can judge, from the beginning 
of history human nature has slowly, and with many 
relapses, improved. Moral notions once attained to 
never die.” (Compare with Miss Revington’s statement 
above about possible future modifications of the Christian 
morality.) ‘The beauty ef morality shall be enough for 
me. If nothing else can be said for the virtue of chastity, 
it makes women refined and beautiful, and that is enough. 
How strong, after all, is the agreement of those who 
believe in the good, however they may differ as to whether 
the good is an idea, ora Person, or an energy! Socrates, 
Aristotle, St. Augustine, Calvin, Newman, Carlyle, Mill, 
yea, even Tyndall and Huxley, all believe in the good, 
and make the value of life to consist in duty. I fall 
back, first, upon the intrinsic and self-evident worth of 
morality, that is, order, as compared with immorality ; 
upon the difference between Athens and Patagonia ; 
second, upon the Socratic and Platonic idea that the real 
man is the intellectual man, consequently that it is 
following nature to be moral, morality being the pre- 
ponderance of the intellect over the senses,—that a man 
should be moral for the same reason, not motive, that he 
eats ; third, upon the historical proof of the moral sense, 
men having always been found ready to die for some- 
thing not themselves; fourth, upon the indissoluble 
connection between goodness and beauty. Beauty is its 
own justification. It may be replied that all these reasons 
are not so strong as the sense of obligation to and love 
for a personal God; but that would be an unwarranted 
assertion. They may turn out to be as strong, and 
stronger. How little has Christianity done to make men 
honest or chaste! It has done much to make them kind 
and charitable and merciful.” 

Here, then, we have a sufficiently lucid exposition of 
that theory of life and its higher relations which is 
probably the most dangerous form of irreligion to bright, 
cultivated, and honorable persons in our day. Revelation 
is not needed because people can be good, if they choose, 
without it, and have certain strong natural esthetic 
reasons for being good without it. Christianity is special, 
exceptional, provincial. A broad philosophy prefers to 
dispense with it. 

Examining it, let us begin where the writer leaves off. 
“ How little has Christianity done to make men honest 
or chaste!” The issue is here put as an issue of fact. 
Of course it is impossible to enter into the interior region 
of any individual life, or any number of them, and there 
put the finger on the motive-forces which have made the 
life what it is, measuring and comparing them. But, 
nevertheless, this issue of fact is one where we are not 
left in the dark. Christianity regarded as a system of 
ideas is recorded in literal terms, and bas a voice in the 
church, teaching and interpreting for eighteen hundred 
years. No man in his senses disputes that for all that 
time this religion has been the religion of those commu- 
nities and nations which have led and guided the life of 
the world. Just as little is it disputed that a fixed and 
conspicuous element in this religion has been the ethical 
element—the element which teaches and requires men to 
be “honest and chaste.” Just as little can it be disputed 
that, somehow, for all that time, by its voice, its litera- 
ture, its uniform and thousand-fold utterances, in all 
Christian lands without exception, this religion has suc- 
ceeded in keeping up the impression that honesty and 
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chastity are its natural and characteristic fruits. Making 
all due allowances for the fact that a selfish and sensuous 
human nature makes this the hardest fruit to grow any- 
where, and that Christianity never has completely sancti- 
fied, as it has never engaged completely to sanctify, that 
nature, yet the above account of its actual tendency and 
power must stand, Thewriter’s “exclamation,” therefore, 
on the issue of fact, is, to use the mildest term, a paradox, 
and a bold one, A bold paradox is a plausible device, 
and, as in this case, it often deceives first itsauthor. But 
it is dangerous. Asa teachable student of history, this 
writer should have known that its authorities, a hundred 
to one, would have bidden him by the alteration of a 
word exactly to reverse the meaning of his sentence, and 
to say, “ How much Christianity has done to make men 
honest and chaste!” 

But this is not all. Apply, in a Christian community, 
to any number of Christian believers, be they few or 
many, who are admitted to be upright and pure. Let 
them speak for themselves. Take the testimony of their 
own consciousness, Ask them what the restraining power 
has been which, in the hour of temptation, in secret, 
under the most favorable opportunity, has kept them 
from yielding. Thousands, millions of men will answer, 
without hesitation, “It was my religion, my faith, my 
Christian sense of my duty, remembrance of the Chris- 
tian command, my fear or love of God: this held me 
back and held me up: nothing else.” Does the positivist 
venture to say they do not tell the truth? That would 
be not argument, but effrontery. 

Again, there are in Christianity two characteristic and 
powerful ingredients, each one of which is calculated to 
produce moral purity and elevation in a Christian’s 
character. One of these is the fact that the very essence 
of the religion consists in personal loyalty, carrying with 
it obedience, sympathy, and conformity, to a personal 
Master, beloved and honored, Jesus Christ. His own 
character is admitted, on all hands, to be “ honest and 
chaste” absolutely. But few skeptics of any school have 
criticised Christ’s morality, and these few have under- 
taken to fault him not for the lack of either of the two 
virtues named, but for blemishes less radical. Now it is 
the inevitable effect of a personal sentiment like this to 
create in the disciples or followers a likeness to the 
Master or Leader. There is no plainer law in the story 
of mankind. In their control over actual life, abstrac- 
tions are feeble as compared with attachment, devotion, 
faith towards persons. It grows out of the constitution 
of humanity. War, exploration, colonies, government, 
popular assemblies, marriage, all illustrate it. Our Posi- 
tivist must sustain himself by something more than his 
own assertion when he implies that there is any reason 
for moral living “so strong as the sense of obligation to 
and love for a personal God.” In the face of all the 
past of our race he otherwise leaves room for the sus- 
picion that he speaks from an abnormal organization, or 
else from an experience devoid of that peculiar “ sense 
of obligation and love” which Christianity creates. 

The other element in this religion lending a special 
and efficient help to the virtues is its certainty of a just 
judgment after death. No one of the four reasons on 
which our Positivist “falls back” takes the place of this, 
No doubt he would object to it altogether on the ground 
that it is low, appeals to selfishness and fear, has nothing 
of the glory of an inspiration, and is therefore incapable 
of yielding any noble traits. This would hold, if Chris- 
tianity had no other basis for goodness, made no loftier 
appeal, touched no finer motive. The truth is, it appeals 
to the entire range of motives by which human nature 
can be influenced, roused, or repressed, from the lowest 
to the highest. This is its grandeur. Nothing can be 
higher than the disinterested sacrifice of the Cross. No 
transcendental idealism can present a spiritual standard 
more exalted than the practical precepts of St. Paul or 
the mystical contemplations of St. John. And yet the 
same gospel most distinctly threatens men with pains and 
penalties of sin, and, in its earnestness by all means to 
save them, it seeks to pull them out of the fire by giving 
them warnings and foretastes of its torment. If any man 
who aspires to be a reasoner on this subject is so much 
of a sentimentalist that he scouts the legitimacy of fear 
as an agent in human progress and salvation, let him ask 
himself how many times, every week of his life, he does 
some action, or leaves one undone, from an apprehension 
of personal consequences, Or, let him figure to himself 
what sort of a spectacle society would present if that 
dread of consequences were to be struck out from among 
the springs of conduct. 

As respects “the intrinsic and self-evident worth of 
morality,” we submit that, manifest as that now is to 
Christendom, it was precisely because it did not purify or 
any save heathen society on earth, but appeared only to 





a few minds of any age, and never checked the general 
social corruption, but suffered every nation, in spite of 
itself, to go steadily to ruin, that a revelation was made 
and God united himself to humanity in Christ, Our 
friend sees the efficiency of natural morality in the con- 
trast between Patagonia and Athens. Can he tell us 
how Athenian society, polluted as it was to the core, 
happened to be the moral high-water mark of the non- 
Christian world, or whether natural niorality has made 
the difference between Athens and Philadelphia? The 
picture of the former, which Professor Fisher has com- 
posed from the most trustworthy materials, is not much 
relieved by the Greek “sense of duty to the state.” The 
positivist suggests that the modern idea of love is 
that of chivalry, rather than of Christianity. Does he 
mean that in the homes of England, Scotland, Germany, 
Sweden, North America, the existing type of wedlock or 
of the relations between man and woman is taken from 
the manners and estimates of knight-errantry rather than 
from the New Testament and the primitive church? He 
regards the Christian doctrine of human depravity as 
likely to appear to the coming philosopher a fatal dero- 
gation from human dignity. But he must remember 
that the doctrine is only a way of accounting for the 
facts; and if he can discover any better hypothesis to 
account for the behavior of men on the two hemispheres 
than that given in the Bible, or any better method of 
raising men not only toa human but to a superhuman 
dignity and glory than that laid down in the Gospels and 
Epistles, he ought to show us what they are. He admits 
that there are in our constitution certain capacities, feel- 
ings, wants, enthusiasms, which may be called religious, 
and which give vividness and vigor to convictions of 
the mind. Can he inform us of any system of thought 
appearing at any time, anywhere, which has taken up 
these phenomena, accounted for them, dealt with them, 
or proposed a plan of disciplining, enlightening, and 
regulating them, as successfully, on the whole, as Chris- 
tianity? And if these phenomena are real, what right 
has science to pass them by? Ona what authority, in 
view of them, can Plato or anybody else say dogmatically 
that “‘ the real man is the intellectual man,” unless by a 
mere play of words he makes the intellectual to include 
the moral and spiritual,—which would only send us in 
search of some new terms for things which are acknowl- 
edged to exist, and to differ from each other. 

A gentleman of refinement, indebted for his nurture to 
a Christian family and Christian schools and Christian 
literature, may say, if he pleases, “The beauty of morality 
shall be enough for me.” But, besides this well-bred, 
fastidious, and favored “me,” there happen to be on the 
planet some thirteen hundred millions of other souls. 
And by far the greater part of them, if you were to tell 
them to behave themselves, govern their appetites, and 
keep their fingers off the property of their neighbors, 
because morality is beautiful, “beauty being its own 
justification,” would either stare at ‘you or laugh in your 
face. Try it at the next political caucus, Try it in the 
Five Points, at Leadville, on the South Sea Islands, in 
Guinea, in China. No doubt you may find a little knot 
of cultivated persons about the universities that will think 
it is very fine,—this salvation by the beautiful. But even 
there it will be fpund that the very worst vice has a way 
of making itself look beautiful, and that in the flames of 
passion the wsthetic safeguards are as flax on coals of 
fire. 

It does not fall exactly into the line of this argument 
to present the difficulty which stands opposed to our 
friend’s view in the three existing, palpable, historical 
facts,—the Bible, the character of Christ, the institution 
known asthe church. And yet there they are. They 
require some explanation, as well as the sense of beauty, 
the fossils, the insects, which science and philosophy do 
not think it beneath their dignity to explain and classify. 
Where did those facts come from,—each or all of them? 
How did they begin? What is their origin? Have they 
any relation to oneanother? Considering the figure they 
have made on the earth during two thousand years, it 
would seem that a scholar, a thinker, a student of history, 
would feel himself as heavily obligated to have some 
ready way of accounting for them as of other social 
phenomena. If no other account can be given, is it 
unreasonable to accept their own account? And if we 
do that, where are we'to break the chain between the 
incarnation and the holy life of every obedient disciple 
in the church to the end of time? Is our friend deliber- 
ately satisfied with his intellectual and logical position? 

It remains to subject his theory to a rigid scrutiny on 
his own chosen psychological and dialectic grounds. 
That the religious questionings exist, his own mental 
condition, like that of all his school, makes certain. 
Now there are in the mind two functions which we may 





call for practical purposes reason and faith, the logical 
process by words and syllogisms, and what Mr. Newman 
calls the “ illative sense.” We are familiar with the use 
of the logical faculty in many of the affairs of life, or at 
least in scientific investigations. We therefore apply it 
to the solution of these questionings in religion. Have 
Iasoul, or not? Is there a God, or not? Is he a per- 
son? Has he ever made himself known to men? Is 
there any value in prayer? Is the friend I love of so 
evanescent a substance that he may pass out of existence 
to-morrow and be no more to me than any creature ot 
my imagination? But in thus seeking a solution of the 
questions, we entirely fail. In point of fact, reason 
refuses to deal with them, and we are left by reason and 
syllogism just where we were before. What then? 
Would it not be wise to conclude that these questions 
cannot be answered at all, and that no certainty is attain- 
able! But we supposed or saw a want, a want of the 
whole man, a want becoming more intense as its satisfac- 
tion is refused. You cannot appease the pangs of hun- 
ger by the knowledge that no food is attainable. You 
may bear the pain bravely, but that is all. Here the 
want is on the spiritual side of our nature, that side 
which reaches out towards infinity. Does not that make 
a resolute, unflinching, unremitting search nobler than 
even a brave despair? Is it not being more true to our- 
selves to determine to satisfy these cravings by any and 
all means, if we can, than to try and smother them? 
But if so, then it will certainly occur to us whether there 
may not be some other faculty by which we can find the 
desired solution. And then perhaps it will occur to us 
that this is not the first time reason has failed us; that in 
the effort we once made to reconcile necessity and free 
will, reason ceased to be an aid to us, just as in very high 
balloon ascensions the hands of aeronauts have been said 
to have fallen useless, benumbed at their sides. We 
reflect: that reason would not help us to prove the sin- 
cerity of the friend to whom, nevertheless, we would trust 
all that we love best. We consider that reason plays us 
queer tricks when we come to ask whether space is limited 
or unlimited, whether the world had a beginning or is 
eternal, proving conclusively both of the contradictory 
answers to each inquiry. Then arises the thought of 
another faculty which takes up the work where reason 
drops it; which does not displace reason where reason 
can work, but supplements it where it stops. This is the 
JSaculty of faith,—the faculty that offers us the satisfaction 
we want and long for. 

This is not simply saying that whatever we desire must 
be, and must be as we desire it; but it is acknowledging 
that truth may reach us in ways that are not defined, or 
definable, in the rules of logic, or according to the meas- 
ures of the understanding, and that in this case truth, if 
it reaches us at all, must reach us in this other way. Cer- 
tainly it is in vain to quarrel with our mental constitu- 
tion. We must, first of all, learn resignation to the laws 
of our own nature. ‘“‘ My first disobedience,” some one 
says, “is to be impatient at what I am, and to indulge an 
ambitious aspiration after what I cannot be, to cherish a 
distrust of my powers, and to desire to change laws which 
are identical with myself.” It is not enough to refuse to 
employ the faculty of faith because it has led others 
astray, any more than it would be to refuse to employ 
the faculty of sight, because through it others have been 
deceived. Besides, the very truth of dll our intellectual 
conclusions rests on axioms which we cannot prove by any 
syllogistic process, but which we accept notwithstanding. 
We assume that two and two make four; our minds tes- 
tify to us that such is the case, and the experience of life 
does not disappoint us. We are not speaking now of 
using faith where reason can work, and work legitimately, 
as where a man insists upon believing that moths will 
never touch the garments of a dead person, where the 
truth could be ascertained by observation, or that barna- 
cles turn into geese. We are in a sphere where reason 
does not work, and the question is whether we shall 
refuse to exercise a power of the mind which, as a mat- 
ter of fact, does work where reason fails. Must we not 
use that power, if we would be true to ourselves? 
Would not a refusal to do so be like a man, having the 
power of light, closing his eyes, or shutting himself up 
for life in a dark cellar? Should we not have to answer, 
to ourselves at least, for such obstinate self-deprivation ? 
If we will insist upon the logical faculty doing work for 
which it is not made or fitted, how are we wiser than a 
bird that should try to make a distant mountain-top by 
walking, instead of lifting its wings and floating through 
the air? 

Of course we have perfect liberty to say we will make 
no effort to believe. By disuse, the faculty may seem to 
have become paralyzed within us. To awaken it may 
require effort. Just so if I let my arm hang limp at my 
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side; I may come to fancy that I could not raise it. But 
the physician would tell me, on examination, “ Your arm 
is not paralyzed ; the muscles, the joints, the afferent and 
efferent nerves are all in working order; you can raise 
your arm if you will.” There is the rub. But perhaps I 
move first one finger, then others, then the forearm, then 
the whole limb, until I am once more master of myself. 
We can be as skeptical as we please. But what is the 
good of pleasing to be skeptical? We can say that we 
have been cheated by our own minds, and we will wait 
for some “sufficient science of reasoning which may 
compel certitude in concrete conclusions,” or that there 
is “ no ultimate test of truth besides the testimony borne 
to truth by the mind itself.” But, if we refuse to trust 
one faculty of the mind, in its legitimate working, why 
not distrust all? But is that, once more, being true to 
ourselves ? 

It has been our privilege to watch, lately, the gradual 
process of a soul from a state, if not of atheism at least of 
utter skepticism. We have seen at every step a most 
beautiful and touching loyalty to truth, a refusal to 
signify by word or act what the person had not fully and 
finally accepted, a readiness to wait patiently, with the 
intense longing of the heart unsatisfied, until the truth 
should be revealed. And yet this waiting was in no 
defiant, arrogant spirit, demanding a conviction that 
should, as it were, compel the will into assent, but rather 
a glad welcoming of every added beam of light, and an 
instant living out of every new apprehension of spiritual 
things. There were times, of course, when the thought 
came, “If there be a God, why does he hide himself? 
Why does he not make himself known to me as he does 
to others? What have I done so much worse than those 
about me, that they can believe when I can only doubt?” 
But the answer came, “ Let me not trouble myself about 
other people. What difference can it make to me 
whether they believe or do not? It is mine, my duty 
and my privilege, to look steadily where the light seems to 
come from; to wait still, bravely and patiently, until I 
see what I hope and believe I shall see, or know that 
there is nothing there.” And so this person has gone on, 
through difficulties and disappointments enough, till the 
faith of the church has been received in all its fulness, 
life has become a new thing, and the whole world seems 
changed. Even those who have looked on without 
sympathy for the trial and the struggle witness with 
delight the new gentleness and courage, the cheerfulness 
and ‘unselfishness, whose presence they feel and enjoy, 
though they cannot trace or understand their origin. 
“A happy dreamer” will the skeptic say? But the dream 
is the life. The substance is here; the shadow there. 





AN AIM IN LIFE. 

BY EARLE WHITE. 

It was the chance of the writer to overhear recently 
part of the conversation of two young men, who were 
walking together down one of our less frequented streets. 
“ T should like to have some aim in life,” said one, with a 
touch of contempt in his tone. ‘I have already said,” 
the other answered, “that my aim in life is to be a 
scholar, and for that I will sacrifice everything.” Scholar- 
ship—pshaw !” broke in the first, “ what is scholarship ? 
As for me, I intend to get money, and I’ll get it by any 
means I can.” That was all that was heard, but it was 
enough to set the involuntary listener a thinking. 

Nowadays we hear a great deal about the importance 
of having a definite aim in life. Every young man is 
advised to set before himself some distinct purpose to 
which he shall be unflinchingly faithful, if he wishes to 
save himself from the exceedingly unprofitable exercise 
of “beating the air.” Nor do we object to this advice. 
We admit its usefulness. It recognizes the fact that 
every one of us should have in this life something to do. 
But yet we think it defective. For it suggests, and leaves 
unanswered, a question of higher importance, this namely, 
What shall our aim in life be? It is better to have no 
aim at all, than to be devoted to a degrading aim. 

It is this view that should be insisted upon, that the 





morality of life will depend to a very great extent upon 
the nature of the object which a man chooses as the goal 
toward which his efforts are to be directed. If we strive 
after wealth for the sake alone of wealth, the selfishness | 
of the aim reacts with deadly force upon all sweet and | 
tender heart-blossoms; and a heart which might have | 
blossomed like the rose ends in the arid deadness of the | 
desert. So it is with all aims that are purely selfish. | 
Hence the much vaunted aim, “Culture for its own sake,” | 
fails when tried on these principles. The pursuit of | 
culture for its own sake is an outgrowth from the spirit | 
of selfishness,—refined selfishness, if you will, but still 
selfishness for all that. The selfish pursuit of culture is 


much more in harmony with the spirit of heathenism 
than with that of Christianity. 

There are aims which we may call good, because they, 
on the whole, are in harmony with the ordinary require- 
ments of morality. But the highest kind of aim is that 
which, while morally pure, is grounded on the unselfish 
desire of doing good to others, The writer once saw, 
written on the fly-leaf of a Latin dictionary, which had 
formerly belonged to a theological student, the words, 
“For God and eternity.”’ That student had at least a 
noble aim. We may not follow his example, and embody 
our aims in mottoes for our books, but why should we 
not hold, implicit in our hearts and explicit in our lives, 
that noblest of all aims and mottoes, ‘‘ For God and 
humanity ”’? 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
TIMBLEWIT AND THE GOLD DOLLAR. 


BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR, 


Once upon a time, in a snug little cottage on the Rox 
of a creek, lived the little boy Timblewit with his father 
and mother. They were very poor, and the mother was 
ill; and oftentimes it was hard work the poor, patient 
father had to earn money enough with his needle—for 
he was a tailor—to buy bread and fuel for the needs of 
his little family, and medicine for his ailing wife. In 
his younger days he had been employed in a match-shop ; 
but one day the dip exploded, burning his face and hands 
in a. horrible manner. For many weeks he lay tortured 
by the pain of the burns, and fighting with death; but at 
last he knew that his life was to be spared, and he rose 
from the bed of his suffering with wasted strength. 
These were dark days for the humble couple, and the 
years which followed were filled with hardship. 

As the days went by, and Timblewit began to realize 
more and more how necessary to life is a loaf of bread, 
and how hard it is sometimes to obtain this necessity, he 
felt that he must do something to help his father in the 
hard struggle to procure food and medicine; so he said to 
him one morning: 

“ Father, old James, the sexton, died last night. May 
I go soon to the church officers, and ask if they will let 
me do the work he has been doing for years in the old 
church? I am sure I can light the fires and sweep the 
floor, and there is little else to de now that the old bell 
is cracked, and cannot be rung.” 

“T am sure you may go to the officers with your 
request, my lad,” said the father ; “‘ but what has put the 
notion into your head?” 

‘“‘T want to earn money to pay for my food, so that you 
may have more for proper food and medicine for mother,” 
said Timblewit proudly. 

“ May the good Lord bless you for the thought, my 
boy ! but how ever came you to think it?” 

“ There’s no need to stop to think a thing out when it’s 
plain before your eyes,” said Timblewit ; and he turned 
and ran toward the old church. 

One of the church officers was coming down the street, 
and Timblewit ran to meet him. 

‘A likely-looking sexton you are, sir,’’ said the old 
man, good-naturedly, when Timblewit had made known 
his request. ‘“‘ Why, sir, you’re scarce big enough to 
carry about the great key, to say nothing of turning it in 
the rusty lock! ” 

“Trust me for that, sir,” said Timblewit; and he took 
the great key which the officer held in his hand, and, 
running back to the church, was soon swinging wide the 
heavy front door, which creaked on its rusty hinges. 

“You’re a likely lad,’ laughed the old man, as he 
mounted the church-steps, and closed and locked the 
door. “I well know that you need the sum we pay to 
him who cares for the church, and you may keep the key 
and do the work for a week or two, till we see if you are 
fit to do it well.” , 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Timblewit ; and he ran home 
to tell his father of his success, 

The old church had not looked so bright since the days 
of its youth as it did those firat weeks of Timblewit’s 
sextonship. Old James, the former sexton, half blind as 
he was, had not been able to see dirt in the corners as did 
the keen-eyed Timblewit ; neither had he been so careful 
to brush away all he coudd see. 

“ He does his work well, and we'll keep him at it,” said 
one of the church officers, as he walked from service one 
Sunday ; and the harness-maker, who was also leader of 
the village choir, added, “He’s found his place, and 
holds it well, like the stitch after I’ve jerked it to its 
place.” 


One day Timblewit, peering about in the corners for dust 





which might be hidden there, found a gold dollar in one 
corner of the contribution-box. Any one who has ever 
felt the heart beat quicker and then seem to leap into the 
throat at some sudden, unexpected freak of fortune, will 
understand the feeling that came to Timblewit better 
than I can describe it, as he took the tiny yellow coin in 
his hand, and realized that it was a genuine gold dollar. 
He stood a long time looking at it, now on one side then 
on the other, and finally placing it in the palm of one 
hand, closed his fingers over it tightly, and, leaving the 
church, started toward the cottage on the bank of the creek. 

The list of things which he would buy with this pre- 
cious bit of gold was not half completed when that some- 
thing certain to come to every tempted boy began its 
whisper: “The money is not yours.” 

Then Timblewit began to argue with this something : 

“ Whose is it, if it is not mine? ”’ 

“Tt is no more yours than is all of the collection of 
which this is a part. Of course, whoever took the money 
from the contribution-box overlooked this small piece; 
but now that you have found it you should place it where 
it belongs.” 

Timblewit very well knew who it was who took 
charge of the weekly collections, but visions of the things 
that could be bought with a gold dollar danced before his 
eyes ; and finally, after arguing long with the unseen some- 
thing, he exclaimed suddenly: “I don’t care; I’ll buy 
those things, any way!” 

That night he went to his bed with the firm intention 
of spending the gold dollar the next morning. Is it any 
wonder he could not say his usual prayer? 

After a while he fell asleep, and this was his dream, 

He thought he was lying on the moss under the big 
chestnut-tree in Farmer Gray’s wood-lot. He was suf- 
fering with a severe headache, and the queen of the fairies 
and a host of her little people were gathered about him, 
all with anxious looks on their tiny faces, and tender 
words of sympathy falling from their lips. 

“Summon the court physician,”’ commanded the queen ; 
and there was a rush of wings as a dozen attendants 
hurried to the apartments of the wise man of medicine. 

By and by he came, a fussy old fairy with a head per- 
fectly bald, that looked for all the world like a pill. 

He made a show of feeling the pulse of his mammoth 
patient, asked to see his tongue, and wanted to know 
what he had been eating; then, after a moment of 
thought, he turned to the queen, and said : 

“Some evil thing has entered the giant’s brain, which 
is stirring up strife there; we must have the miners to 
dig it out.” 

So the queen sent her attendants for the fairy miners, 
who, when they came, were commanded by the physician 
to dig into the head of the giant until they came to the 
brain-kingdom. 

The tiny delvers went to the work with a will, and duga 
great hole in Timblewit’s head, never stopping until they 
had reached the brain. Then they called the physician. 

The wise man of medicine approached solemnly the 
excavation in Timblewit’s head, and, standing at the 
edge of the opening, thrust into it his magic glass with 
the dew-drop lens, through which he looked long and 
earnestly. When at length he raised his eyes, he said ; 

“The Black Thought Bat is in the brain, and is seated 
now on the brain-throne, Bring me the polished cactus- 
spear that I may pierce the brain, and drive the Black 
Thought usurper from the realm.” 

The attendants brought the cactus-spear, and, just as its 
sharp point touched the brain, Timblewit awoke. 

“ And so it was a hideous old bat that kept saying to 
me, this afternoon, ‘Spend the dollar! spend the dollar!’ 
No, sir,—old Black Thought; if the fairy physician has 
not driven you away, I’ll find another way to get well 
rid of you.” 

Timblewit arose from his bed, and, kneeling beside it, 
asked the blessed Lord to forgive him for allowing an 
evil thought to take possession of his mind, and to help 
him keep, hereafter, the gentle Pure Thought on the 
brain-throne. A flood of moonlight came in at the 
window, and was softly wrapped about the kneeling form 
of the penitent boy, who felt, as he rose again to his feet, 
that this was God’s token of forgiveness. 

The next day Timblewit carried the tiny gold piece to 
the church treasurer. “‘I found it in one corner of the 
contribution-box,” he said. 

‘“‘ And I have been looking for it,” said the treasurer, 
“for I saw it as it was dropped into the box. Widow 
Dale found it in the pocket of her son who was drowned 
last week, She said she knew Ae was safe now with the 
Lord, and she wanted to give this bit of gold ‘to help 
save some one else, if it please the Lord,’ as she said.” 

“Perhaps the good God has already answered her 
prayer,” said Timblewit to himself, as he turned away. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third Quarter, 1880. | 


li, September 12.—Trial of Abraham's Faith.......... oubaned Gen, 22: 1-14 
12 September 19.—Review of the Lessons. 
13, —September 26.—The Word of God .......-..+. -0e0e----+- Psa. 119 : 97-11 


| Fourth Quarter, 1880. | 


1. October 3.-—-Isaac’s Prosperity.............--- Gen, 26: 12-25 
2. October 10.—Jacob and Heau.................0--cceeceeesee- Gen. 27: 22-40 
8. October 17.—Jacob at Bethel Ln ee 
4. October 24.—Jacobe’s Prevailing Prayer......---...... Gen. 82: 9-12, 22-20 
5. October 31 ose ph Sold into Kgypt............ cancdos Gen. 37: 1-5, 23-36 
6. November 7.—Joseph In Prison ...........-.--.-.- Gen, 39: 21-23, 40; 1-8 
%. November 14 —Joseph the Wise Ruler ...............---.-.Gem, 41: 41-57 
8 November 21.—Joseph and his Brethren...... Gen. 44: 30-84; 45: 1-8 
9. November 28.—Jacob and Pharaoh.........--..-...-----+-- Gen, 47: 1-12 
10. December 5.—The Last Days of Jacob ............----..-00- Gen. 48: 8-22 
11, December 12.—The Last Days of Joseph.................. Gen, 50: 14-26 
12. December 19.— Review of the Lessons. 
13. December 26.—Gi VIN .. ..---sccccccccccccccccccscoccccccccses 2 Cor. 9: 615 
1 T i . 4 vn ‘ 
LESSON 1, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1880. 
Title: ISAAC’S PROSPERITY. 

GOLDEN TEXT: THE BLESSING OF THE LORD, IT MAKETH 

RICH.— Prov. 10: 22. j 


Lesson Topic: Getting a Blessing Fairly. 


Outline: 2; Established Peace, v. 17-22. 


1. Growing Wealth, v. 12-16. 
8. Divine Fuvor, v. 23-25. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Sept. 27: Gen, 26: 12-25. Getting a blessing fairly. 

Tuesday, Sept. 28: Deut. 8: 6-20. Source of wealth. 

Wednesday, Sept. 29: Luke 19: 1-10. Uses of wealth. 

Thursday, Sept. 30: Lev. 26: 3-13. Peace with men. 

Friday, Oct. 1: Rom. 5: 1-11. Peace with God. 

Saturday, Oct. 2: Psa, 89: 15-28. Divine favor promised. 

Sunday, Oct. 3: Psa. 46: 1-11. Divine favor enjoyed. 

LESSON TEXT. 
[Gen. 26 : 12-25.) 

12. Then Isaac sowed in that land, and received in the same 
year a hundredfold : and the LoRgD blessed him. 

13, And the man waxed great, and went forward, and grew 
until he became very great: 

14, For he had possession of flocks, and possession of herds, 
and great store of servants: and the Philistines envied him. 

15. For all the wells which his father’s servants had digged 
in the days of Abraham his father, the Philistines had stopped 
them, and filled them with earth. 

16. And Abimelech said unto Isaac, Go from us: for thou art 
much mightier than we. 

17. And Isaac departed thence, and pitched his tent in the 


18. And Isaac digged again the wells of water, which they 
had digged in the days of Abraham his father; for the Philis- 
tines had stopped them after the death of Abraham: and he 
called their names after the names by which his father had 
called them. 

19. And Isaac’s servants digged in the valley, and found 
there a well of springing water. 

20. And the herdmen of Gerar did strive with Isaac’s herd- 
men, saying, The water is ours: and he called the name of the 
well Esek ; because they strove with him. 

21. And they digged another well, and strove for that also: 
and he called the name of it Sitnah. 

22. And he removed from thence, and digged another well; 
and for that they strove not: and he called the name of it 
Rehoboth ; and he said, For now the LoRD hath made room for 
us, and we shall be fruitful in the jand. 

23. And he went up from thence to Beer-sheba. 

24. And the Lorp appeared unto him the same night, and 
said, I am the God of Abraham thy father: fear not, for I am 
with thee, and will bless thee, and multiply thy seed for my 
servant Abraham’s sake. 

25. And he builded an altar there, and called upon the name 
of the Lord, and pitched his tent there: and there Isaac’s 
servants digged a well. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Gen. 26:12, And received in the same year an hundredfold,— 
There shall be a handful of corn in the earth upon the top ot 
the mountains; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon: 
and they of the city shall flourish like grass of the earth. Psa, 
72; 16.——The seed shall be prosperous; the vine shall give 
her fruit, and the ground shall give her increase, and the 
heavens shall give their dew; and I will cause the remnant of 
this people to possess all these things. Zech. 8: 12.—He that 
received seed into the good ground is he that heareth the word, 
and understandeth it; which also beareth fruit, and bringeth 
forth, some a hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty. Matt. 
13: 23._——I have planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave the 
increase. 1 Cor. 3: 6. 

The Lord blessed him. The Lord hath blessed my master 
greatly, and he is become great: and he hath given him flocks, 
and herds, and silver, and gold, and menservants, and maid- 
servants, and camels, and asses. Gen. 24: 35.——The Lord 





42 : 12,—The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, and he 
addeth no sorrow with it. Prov. 10: 22. 


V.13. Wased great.—Wealth and riches shall be in his 
house: and his righteousness endureth for ever. Psa. 112: 3. 
V. 14. For he had possession of flocks ——Abram was very 
rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold. Gen. 13: 2.—— His sub- 
stance also was seven thousand sheep, and three thousand 
camels, and five hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred she 
asses, and a very great household; so that this man was the 
greatest of all the men of the east. Job 1: 3. 
And the Philistines envied him. And Joseph dreamed 
a dream ... and he told it to his father and to his brethren ; 
. and his brethren envied him. Gen. 37: 5, 10, 11.—— 
Saul eyed David from that day and forward. 1 Sam. 18: 9. 
Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous; but who is able to 
stand before envy? Prov. 27: 4.——I considered all travail, 
and every right work, that for this a man is envied of his 
neighbour. Eccles. 4: 4. 








V. 16. For thou art much mightier than we.—He said unto 
his people, Behold, the people of the children of Israel are 
more and mightier than we. Exod. 1: 9. 

V. 18. He called their names. Wherefore he called that 


pigee Beer-sheba ; because there they sware both of them. Gen. 
21: 31. 


V. 19. Springing water.——A fountain of gardens, a well of 
living ‘waters, and streams from Lebanon. Song of Solomon 
4: 15.—Jesus . . . said unto her, If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink ; thou 
wouldest have asked of him, and he would have given thee 
living water. John 4: 10. 


V. 20. The herdmen of Gerar did strive with Isaac’s herdmen, 
——Abraham reproved Abimelech because of a well of water, 
which Abimelech’s servants had violently taken away. Gen. 
21 : 25. 


V. 22. The Lord hath made room for us.—— Thou hast 
enlarged me when I was in distress. Psa. 4: 1.——He brought 
me forth also into a Targe place; he delivered me, because he 
delighted in me. Psa. 18: 19.——I called upon the Lord in 
distress : the Lord answered me, and set me in a large place. 
Psa. 118: 5. 


V. 24. I am the God of Abraham.—I am the Lord God of 
Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac. Gen. 28 : 13.—— 
Have ye not read that which was spoken unto you by God, 
saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living. Matt, 22: 31, 32. 

Fear not,——Though a host should encamp against me, my 
heart shall not fear. Psa. 27: 3.——God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble. Therefore will not we 
fear, though the earth be removed. Psa, 46: 1, 2.——The Lord 
is my helper, and I will not feaf what man shall do unto me. 
Heb. 13: 6. 

V. 25. He builded an altar.——They came to the place which 
God had told him of; and Abraham builtanaltarthere. Gen. 
22: 9.——God said unto Jacob, Arise, go up to Beth-el, and 
dwell there: and make there an altar unto God, that appeared 
unto thee. Gen. 35 : 1.——Moses built an altar, and called the 
name of it Jehovah-nissi, Exod. 17: 15. 


Called upon the name of the Lord.——I will offer to thee the 


sacrifice of thanksgiving, and will call upon the name of the 
Lord, Psa. 116: 17. 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last quarter’s lessons closed with the last great act of 
Abraham’s life, while Isaac, the second patriarch, was in 
early manhood. The lessons of the present quarter take up 
the story in Isaac’s prosperous prime, and carry it to the close 
of the patriarchal age, or the death of Joseph. 

At the time of this first lesson, Isaac was what would now 
be called an old man. His father, Abraham, died when he 
was seventy-five, when Esau and Jacob were fifteen years 
old; and it was after Abraham’s death that Isaac removed to 
Gerar and remained in the land of the Philistines at com- 
mand of God. The narrative of the present lesson, taken 
together with that which immediately follows, shows that he 
could not have been much older than eighty. The next 
fixed point in his life is given as that of Esau’s marriage 
at the age of forty, or when Isaac was one hundred. But 
this event must have been some years after the time now 
before our minds. 

The gap in Bible history left between the close of the last 
and the beginning of the present quarter, is to be filled up 
by reading Genesis 22: 15 to the opening of the present 
lesson. It includes a renewal of the promise to Abraham ; 
the death and burial of Sarah ; a short account of the other 
descendants of Abraham, his providing for them and making 
Isaac his heir; the marriage of Isaac and Rebekah; the birth 
of their sons Esau and Jacob; and Esau’s sale to Jacob of his 
birthright. 

At the time of the present lesson, Isaac had apparently 
been dwelling by the well of Lahai-roi; a well so named 
because there Hagar was met by the angel and directed to 
return to her mistress, after she had fled from Sarah’s harsh- 
ness. It was in the “way to Shur,” or in the borders of the 
region south of Palestine. This region is on the borders of 
the desert which stretches up from Sinai, and is itself easily 





blessed the latter end of Job more than his beginning. Job 


turned into a desert by drought. Its exact location is not 





known, any more than the exact sites of Kadesh and Bered, 
between which it lay. A famine occurred, and Isaac went to 
Abimelech, king of the Philistines, to Gerar. 

The country of the Philistines’ territory seems to have 
taken in all the region between Kadesh and Shur. Gerar is 
by most supposed to be the same with a ruin called Umm 
Jerdr, some three hours distant from Gaza, in a direction 
nearly south. Perhaps Isaac was planning to go down that 
way to Egypt; for the Lord appeared to him and directed 
him not to go down to Egypt, but to sojourn in the land 
which he should direct ; but for the present to remain there, 
in Gerar. He also renewed his covenant, as he had made it 
with his father. 

It is not probable that all the history recorded in the latter 
part of Genesis 25 occurred before the events of this lesson: 
those of Genesis 25: 12-18 are clearly anticipated, and per- 
haps also verses 27-34. 

In Gerar, Isaac encountered nearly the same trouble that 
Abraham had done before him, by concealing the fact that 
Rebekah was his wife. This throws light on the conditions 
of society then existing ; but we cannot justify Isaac. 

At this point the present lesson takes up the story. “That 
land” in verse 12 was the land of the Philistines, especially 
the wady of Gerar. It is still a very productive land. 

Abimelech was the titular name of the Philistine kings ; 
as Pharaoh was of the kings of Egypt. 

The sites of Esek and Sitmah are unknown. Rehoboth 
has been identified with Ruhaibeh, some little distance south- 
west of Beer-sheba. Beer-sheba is the modern Bir es-seba, 
sixteen to eighteen miles south of Hebron. Two ancient 
wells are there, still in use; besides a third that is now dry. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


Verse 12.—Jn that land. The land of Gerar, a Philistine 
city on the south, the site of which is not certainly known.— 
Isaac sowed. This is no proof that he became, or considered 
himself, a settled resident, for the Bedaween to this day prac- 
tice agriculture as well as grazing.—An hundred fold. This was 
an unusual but not an impossible yield, as abundant authori- 
ties show.—The Lord blessed him. In accordance with the 
promise in verse 3, 

Verse 13.— Went forward and grew. Better, “ Went on 
growing.” His increase was rapid, yet progressive. His 
wealth and power became very great. 

Verse 14.—This verse specifies the elements of his pros- 
perity. It consisted in flocks and herds and bond-servants.— 
T he Philistines envied him. The usual almost inevitable con- 
comitant of success. It occurred the more naturally to the 
Philistines because they saw a stranger outstripping them in 
his gains. Yet it was none the less inexcusable, envy being 
one of the meanest of all vices, most opposed to the law of 
God, and most unworthy of a rational being. 

Verse 15.—The text more exactly rendered runs thus: 
“ And all the wells which his father’s servants had digged in 
the days of Abraham his father, the Philistines stopped them.” 
Their inward feeling expressed itself in act. To fill up a 
well in the East is a most serious injury, for the long periods 
in which no rain falls leave men dependent upon wells and 
fountains. 

Verse 16.—Abimelech. The king. See verse 1 and chapter 
20: 1,2. This was the name of several Philistine kings, 
perhaps a common title among them, like Pharaoh among the 
Egyptians.— Go from us. A request which doubtless had the 
force of a command. 

Verse 17.—Isaac departed. It belonged to Isaac’s peaceful 
character that, without disputing the case, as perhaps he might 
have done, since he was acting under divine sanction (v. 2), 
he quietly withdrew.— The valley of Gerar. A wide wady or 
watercourse in the neighborhood, but far enough off not to 
interfere with the original occupants of the region. 

Verse 18.—For the Philistines ... them. Better, “ And 
the Philistines had stopped.” Isaac simply reopened the eld 
wells of his father, and gave them the same names as they 
had formerly borne. Here his rights of property seem to 
have been recognized, for no disturbance was made. 

Verse 19.—His wealth appears to have exceeded his 
father’s, for he needed a larger supply of water. His servants 
digged anew.—Springing. Literally, living; that is, fresh, 
flowing. 

Verse 20.—Envy still followed the successful man. The 
herdmen of Gerar claimed the well as their property. Isaac 
made no contest about the matter, but yielded his rights.— 
Esek; that is, “ Contention,’ or “ strife.’ Either word will 
answer, only the verb in the last clause should be made to 
conform, sinee it and the noun come from the same root. 

Verse 21.—The digging of a new well was followed by the 
same persistent opposition.—Called the name of it Sitnah. That 
is, “hatred ;” astronger term than the one given to the 
previous well. Isaac contents himself with giving names to 
his wells, which will perpetuate their origin and history. 

Verse 22.— Removed from thence. Yet again he yields, and 
seeks for water in a new place. This time he is not only suc- 
cessful, but unopposed.—for that they strove not. His per- 
sistent patience wore out the malice of his foes. The anvil 
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was stronger than the hammer. It is the meek that shall 
inherit the earth. According to the gospel, he that yields 
conquers.— Rehoboth. That is, “room.” This is identified 
now with the wady Ruhaibeh, eight hours south of Beersheba ; 
a broad, fertile region, near which are found numerous ruins. 
Isaac perpetuated the memory of his peaceful acquisition in 
its name.—The Lord hath made room for us. The piety of 
the patriarch is seen in his prompt recognition of the hand 
of God in the event. The Philistines gave over their oppo- 
sition, but it was a higher power that controlled them. 

Verse 23.—He returns to the place where his father had 
dwelt for a long time.— Went up. It was, as it still is, an 
ascent to any one going north from wady Ruhaibeh.— 


Beersheba. A well-known place at the southern extremity of 
Palestine, It is now a forsaken ruin, but the wells still re- 
main. The Arabs in the vicinity say that there are seven of 


them ; but, if so, four are now dry. The others are quite 
deep, and thoroughly walled with massive stones, which all 
around are fluted by the wearing of the ropes used for ages 
to draw up the buckets. As to the identity of the spot, there 
is no dispute. Here Isaac appears to have spent the greater 
part of his remaining days. 


Verse 24.—His return to the ancestral spot was signalized 
by another vision.— The same night. The first after his 
arrival. The words of the revelation now made are few but 
emphatic.— The God of thy father Abraham. The same being 
who called and guided and delivered and prospered thy 
father, who tried his faith, yet amply rewarded it; who gave 
him promises and surely fulfilled them. The whole history 
of Abraham was an encouragement to Isaac.—Fear not, for I 
am with thee. Why should he fear, with such an assurance? 
The promise our Lord attached to the great commission was, 
“Lo, I am with you alway” (Matt. 28: 20). Nothing 
further needed to,be added. The presence of God is the 
assurance of every blessing.— Multiply thy seed. A renewal 
of the large promise for the future which was a constituent 
part of the covenant.—For my servant Abraham’s sake. An 
_ instructive addition. The covenant had been made with 
Abraham, and Isaac was simply heir to its blessings. The 
favor of God rested upon him, and would continue, not so 
much for his personal qualities as because he was the seed of 
promise. Isaac was not the first, nor by any means the last, 
to experience the blessedness of being the child of a 
believer. 

Verse 25.—Builded an altar. The first on record erected 
by him. The statement is suggestive as indicating both the 
fact and the character of his worship. He recognized his 
father’s God as his God, and regularly and formally wor- 
shiped him as such. Yet many, living under a far fuller 
dispensation, seem almost to have forgotten the meaning of 
worship. But Isaac not only worshiped, but rendered the 
service in his true position as a sinner needing expiation. 
The term “ altar ” implies of necessity sacrifice, and sacrifice 
is a confession of personal unworthiness.— Diggedawell. The 
mention of so natural an occurrence seems to indicate that 
there was thus a renewed taking possession of the soil, at 
least for the time. 





REOPENING CLOSED WELLS. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Water is an oriental luxury. The climate is severe through 
the heated seasons, the ways are dusty, the natural springs 
are in number few and in taste unsafe. Rains fall only 
during part of the year. Well-digging is an old occupation 
in Syria and Egypt, as ancient as thirst is. And conduits 
are found even now in ruins, the triumphs once of engineer- 
ing and costly labor. Cisterns also were employed to catch 
showers and hold the supplies against drought. 

Social customs are built up around fountains, and the entire 
systems of living are moved and moulded by plain local 
necessities. One of the most beautiful sights which a tray- 
eler sees in the Holy Land is found around the fountains at 
the early hour when the family carriers come together for 
the daily supply. They raise their heavy earthen jars to the 
top of their heads with a knack or an expertness of skill 
very wonderful to one unaccustomed to witness it. And when 
they walk away, their forms show exquisitely erect, their 
dresses free and flowing, their quick steps as elastic as a deer’s, 
The girls know they look well then, if ever they do. They 
put on their trinkets around their wrists and foreheads. No 
one can mistake the pleasure they seem to take in this diffi- 
cult toil. Many a gay ribbon is donned; some of the damsels 
even sing in their quiet way; many a dear companion meets 
them for a morning greeting. 

Frequent mention is made in the Scriptures of wells with 
fixed names. They become resorts for the townspeople. 
We once saw as many as forty around the trough at Nazareth. 
It seemed really very attractive, as those cheerful villagers 
came pleasantly sauntering down the white paths from the 
hillside. Solemn old men sat in the shade for a tranquil 

‘smoke in the cool precincts. Boys funnily dressed played 
under the palms, as the wind wandered listlessly through the 
plumes overhead. All was jocund and delightful; it was 
evident there were smiles to last all the day long, giving the 





maidens more cheer than even the water did, when they went 
home. 

Several men of note found wives among such maidens who 
went forth for water. Jacob first met Rachel when she came 
to draw for her father’s flocks. Most likely, Zipporah, whom 
Moses married, was one of the seven grown daughters of 
Jethro he found in trouble because of some rude boors be- 
setting them as they took up their jars on their heads. Surely 
Isaac had reason te recollect that Rebekah gave water to 
Eliezer when he journeyed away to seek him a bride. 





As might be expected, these old wells now are very help- | 
ful in settling the localities of perished towns. They lived | 
from generation to generation, as everything that is good and | 
useful does, and bore with them the memories of youth and 
age, of wanderings and of rests; and so they perpetuated the 
experiences of human history by the refreshments they gave | 
to it. The “ Wells of Moses” are lying now in the path of | 
every tourist going to Mount Sinai. “Beersheba” was the | 
southern boundary of Palestine, just where the roads ended 
against the sand of the “ great and terrible wilderness.” The | 
most authentic, some say the only authentic, spot in the lines | 
of our Lord’s journeys, is that where now is pointed out the 
“ Well of Jacob,” in the valley close by Shechem. 


Only desperate-war was likely to destroy a well. Men 
might envy a rich patriarch for his wealth, and spite him by | 
maltreating his herdsmen. They might even fight for the | 
right to first watering, when they came along with their 
sheep and goats, and seize unlawfully the buckets and troughs | 
belonging to another. But tribal conflict on the largest scale 
alone would force soldiers to injure the fountains themselves. 
A kind of rough code of honor kept robbers from doing a 
fierce wrong to women, children, and flocks, by closing up 
the village supply, and destroying common advantage. 

We can see, therefore, that there was something more than 
a mere looking for profit which led Isaac to open the old 
wells that had been destroyed during the nation’s warfare 
with the Philistine people. In his feeling it would seem as 
if there might be detected a filial respect for his father. 
Digging out the water sources was a work of prudence, but 
giving the former names to the places was a duty prompted 
by affectionate remembrance. These wells were not only 
perpetual landmarks, they were memorials of Abraham’s 
history. A godly ancestry is one of the grounds of gratitude 
for every child of many prayers to recollect. It is possible 
that Isaac had associations with these spots, in his youth, that 
made them dear. Pure cold water is always refreshing; but 
sometimes glad old memories get into the draught we drink, 
and give it a new zest. Think how a soldier wounded on the 
field would welcome a sip from the remembered bucket at 
home, over which swung the sweep before his window! How 
easily he would understand what David meant, when, heated 
by the battle, he once “ longed and said, Oh that one would 
give me drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, which 
is by the gate!” : 

These are a few of the thoughts that come to every one as 
he peruses the passage which the classes are studying for 
this lesson. But the interest can be made to go a step farther. 
We instinctively keep quoting the familiar verse, “ With joy 
shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation.” That 
furnishes us with a bright figure, to say the least, with which 
to turn the story into spiritual service. We can speak now 





of the constant replenishing of the means of grace from the 
hidden sources of God’s love. Admirably does the type 
picture the gospel of our divine Lord ; its depth, as well as its 
fullness and freshness to every human soul. Who can ever | 
forget how the great thirsty world panted eighteen hundred | 
years ago, just before the good news came, and how the eager | 
throngs of perishing creatures have continued to drink from | 


God’s love ever since? 


Isaac dug out the old wells of his father Abraham, and | 
gave them their old names. Are there not some wells of 
salvation which our fathers used to draw and drink from, that | 
have got filled up along the years, and we might do well to 
open again? There is not the least good to come from carping | 
at the age in which we live; I am sure of that. There are 
many things of which it cannot honestly be said “ the old is 
better.” But some things were exceedingly good in those old 
times of our fathers, in this republican America, which are 
in a measure disused now. It is edsy to find fault with what 
has been denominated “ Puritan strictness.” It certainly 
produced grand men and excellent women as its actual result 
in the generations since. 


Sabbath observance was one old well of our fathers. The 
Lord’s Day was kept for the Lord. Some of our ancestors 
were over-careful, and began the restrictions with Saturday 
evening before. The work of the week was ended. The 
business cares weze laid aside with the business garments, 
and people came up fresh and clean in their bodies and souls 
to meet the welcome duties and enjoy the expected rests. The 
influences which went forth from that one day in seven were 
not unlike the moistures that went forth from the overflow of 
the well into the garden beside it. As the littie rills of 
water rushed away across the beds, each flower grew brighter | 
in its turn, each plant was healthier, each tree set itself for | 
more luscious fruit. So the Lord’s Day sent freshness over | 


all the industries of those people; and they kept it’ soberly 
and faithfully for the Lord’s sake, for their children’s sake, 
and for their own. 

Church attendance was also one of the wells of our 
fathers. It was just as much expected that every member of 
the family would go to the Lord’s house when the Lord’s 
Day came, as it was expected that the sun would rise to light 
the way to its door. And they went twice, too, without half 
the fuss that people make now in going once, though often the 
sanctuary was two and three miles away. They never com- 
plained of tediousness, although to out-of-door people it was 
sometimes hard to keep awake in the summer lassitude of the 
pews. They fought the approaches of drowsiness with 
artillery of caraway and dill. They loved every brick and 
clapboard of the building. The church was-like some modern 
Sunday-school rooms we have seen with a fountain flashing in 
the center. They felt spray of gospel benediction falling 
cool and helpful over their souls as they sat together in the 
courts of the Lord with their children. 

Family prayer was another of these old wells. “In the 
days of our fathers,” says the historian Bishop Burnet, “ when 
a person came early to the door of his neighbor, and” desired 
to speak with the head of the house, it was as common a thing 
for the reverent servant to tell him with freedom, ‘ My master 
is at prayer,’ as it is now to say, ‘ My master isnotup.’” Our 
fathers never forgot that water must be sought when the thirst 
came ; there was only folly.in imagining that a man could 
drink on Sunday enough to last him all the week. They 
knew that the water in the wells of salvation does not come 
without the drawing. So each morning and each evening 
they gathered together with their Bibles. Was there power 
in this exercise? Ask any one of us grown men, now out in 
the middle of life, whether we remember the family prayers 
in the old New England homes of thirty years ago and 
before ; and for one I will answer frankly, if I had one wish 
offered me for a sure gratification to-day, and only one, [ 
think I would say—Give me just once again my place beside 
my brothers and sisters, let me read my one “ verse about,” 
let me hear my mother’s voice singing the quaint little hymn, 
“The day is past and gone,” let me kneel to listen to my 
father’s prayer there at the family altar; and then ask me, if 
you will, whether there is power in that old exercise. 

Only one question remains: Why dig out old wells? Why 
not busy ourselves with digging new? It is harder to get the 
stones away which enemies have packed in. Just remember 
this, as a suggestive part of our figure: wells are experiments 
in the East ; some prove brackish and bitter after great labor 
has been laid out on them. So when an old well has been 
tried, and the water is excellent and sweet, it is better to do 
as Isaac did with Abraham’s successes. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 

Isaac sowed in that land, and recewed ... a hundrecfold 
(v.12). “ That land” was the one where the Lord had told 
Isaac to dwell. Isaac had thought to go down into Egypt; 
but the Lord had told him to stop in Gerar. What wonder 
is there that he reaped a hundred-fold for his sowing? There 
is no place in the world for doing well like the place where 
God tells us to live. If God tells us by his providences, or 
by the teachings of his Spirit or his word, that we ought to 
stay where we are, then we ought not to leave our present 
abode through any hope of doing good or getting good else- 
where. If, however, God tells us to go to another place, we 
have no right to be influenced by any regret at “tearing up 
roots,” or at “leaving a great field of usefulness,” in order 
to obey the Lord’s call. Thé hundredfold reaping comes 
from right sowing in right ground. There is no right ground 
for a child of God except the ground which God points out 
for that planter’s sowing. 

The man . . . went forward, and grew (v.13). The margin 
of our English Bibles renders this “ went forward,” as “ went 
going.” That is the way for every child of God to go—go, 
going; not go, standing still ; or go, holding back; or go, being 


| carried. When the path of duty or of safety is open before 


a believer, it is for him to push ahead, and do his part, or get 
his share. He will never receive a hundred-fold for his sow- 
ing in the autumn unless he is up early and late at his plant- 
ing and tending in spring and summer. Meroz was cursed 
bitterly because he didn’t do anything, when he might have 
dione something. All his going was standing still; and a 
curse was his reward. Lot’s wife went holding back, and 
she became a pillar of salt. 
““ Must I be carried to the skies, 
On tlowery beds of ease?” 

David says, “ I will run the way of thy commandments, when 
thou shalt enlarge my heart.” Any man will go running, 
when his heart is enlarged. “ Let us run,” says Paul. “ Let 
us run” isa good resolve for all of us. Let us go going ; 
and if we go going, we shall go growing ; for there is no such 
help to growth and gain as pushing forward and looking up- 
ward in the path of the just, which “is as the shining light 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

The Philistines envied him (v. 14), They envied him, not 
because he served God, but because he had so many sheep, 
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A poor man is safe from envy, even though he has spiritual 
blessings in richest measure, But whatever else a rich man 
lacks, he can be sure of the envy of his neighbors. And one 
of the strangest things is, that a great many people want to be 
rich so that they can be envied. There is a comfort to them 
in the thonght of having other people envious of their houses 
and horses and pictures and dresses. All of us ought to 
want the Lord’s blessing to the fullest extent that Abraham 
or Lot or Isaac had it; but if it can come to us without 
bringing the “ possession of herds and great store of servants,” 
with the resulting envy of the devil’s followers, how much 
better that would be. Love and sympathy are better than 
envy, and they are more commonly found where herds and 
servants are fewest. 

All the wells which his father’s servants had digged .. . the 
Philistines had stopped (v.15). If they couldn’t gather as 
many flocks as Abraham and Isaac, the Philistines could stop 
up the wells where the flocks of their neighbors had drank. 
It takes less time to fill in a well than to dig it out; to spoil 
water than to supply it; and it takes a good deal less of a 
man th undertake it, too. But the Philistines were not the 
last persons to try this. There is much of their spirit still 
abroad in the world. He who speaks sneeringly of the best 
things in the beliefs or the practices of our fathers; he who 
ridicules old-fashioned habits of reverence for authority, and 
for God’s word and house and day; he who sharply criti- 
cises before impenitent hearers a minister or a sermon which 
he doesn’t happen to fancy; he who scoffs at the idea of 
danger in moderate drinking, or in theatre-going, or in fashion- 
following generally, as the father or mother or friend of a 
young man may have presented it to him,—is thereby stop- 
ping up a well of instruction, or of warning, or of example, 
which was supplying a thirsty mind with truth, and for the 
lack of which that soul, or others, may famish. 

Go from us: for thou art mutch mightier than we (vy. 16). 
Here is another illustration of the divisions and separations 
which wealth brings. There is no greater mistake than to 
suppose that wealth makes friends, or keeps them. The 
possession of money may secure interested retainers, or 
attract self-seeking flatterers, but it neither draws nor holds 
disinterested affection. Poverty and trial bring persons to- 
gether, and bind them in loving sympathy and mutual inter- 
dependence, as prosperity never does. Whatever else money 
is to be desired for, it has absolutely no place in increasing 
the circle or in improving -the quality of our more sacred 
intimacies and attachments. It was famine which kept 
Abraham and Lot together; it was prosperity which parted 
them. It was famine which brought Isaac and Abimelech 
into friendly relations; it was prosperity which drove them 
apart. So it has been; so we must expeci it to be. When 
we come to ride in “our carriage,’ we are quite likely to 
drive away from many by whom we once walked lovingly. 

Now the Lord hath made room for us (v.22). It has been 
‘well said, that no question is ever settled until it is settled 
right. Men may try to make room for themselves, by killing 
off those who are in their way; but that room isn’t worth 
much to the men who get it. If another white man, ora 
black man, or a red man, or a yellow man, belongs in that 
place, his company is better—is safer—than his room. There 
may be land, or political supremacy, or gold mines, or labor 
privileges, where that man stands; but there is no room for 
us there so long as that man has natural, or constitutional, or 
treaty rights there. When the Lord makes room for us, then 
we can spread ourselves. But no place can be called Reho- 
both when it has been acquired by fraud or unjust force. 

He builded an altar, . . ..called wpon the name of the Lord, 
. » « pitched his tent,... and... digged a well (v. 25). 
That shows what kind of a man he was. There is no half- 
way work, no one-sidedness, in the representative child of 
God, He doesn’t pray for bread without plowing ; nor plow 
without praying. He can work as well as worship; and his 
having an altar doesn’t keep him from pitching a tent and 
digging a well. The man who is feryent in spirit, serving 
the Lord, will be found not slothful in business, but fruitful 
in good work, and commonly at good wages. Churches with 
all their imperfectness are not filled with tramps; nor is it 
the men who are most forward in prayer-meetings who are 
behindhand with their market bills. Religion shows itself 
in worldly thrift as well as in weekly devotions. A true 
Christian household ought to have a family altar, clean beds, 
and good water in abundance. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


In beginning a new quarter’s lessons, it is important to re- 
call enough of former lessons to make the connection between 
them and these apparent. 

What was our last lesson from Genesis about? In what 
way had God distinguished Abraham? What hinged on the 
life of Isaac? How old was Isaac when he went up to the 
mount of sacrifice with his father? How old is he at the 
opening narrative of this quarter’s lessons? What can you 
tell of the main facts of his life story between these lessons ? 

Here we find the child of promise: a child on whose life 
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case of any other child born into the world from the creation 
to the birth of Jesus. Isn’t that so? Have you thought of 
that? It will be well to stop and consider the place which 
Isaac held in God’s disclosed plan of redemption. What was 
Abraham’s place in that plan? What was Isaac’s? Who 
were to be gainers through him? How are we connected 
with all this? It is evident that Isaac is a person we ought 
to know about, and feel an interest in. 

Where was Gerar? How came Isaac to stop there? 
What gain did he find from remaining in that place? What 
better place can any man be in than the place the Lord points 
out to him? What trouble came to Lot because of his riches ? 
Is that strange or natural ? What then? What lessons can we 
draw from the facts and circumstances of Isaac’s prosperity 
—its growth and its perils ? 

Isaac’s likeness to Abraham stands out in his seeking to 
avoid strife. He was ready to go from place to place at no 
small sacrifice of cost and comfort, rather than quarrel! 
What did he gain by this? How far is it our duty to go, or 
to bear, in avoiding strife with others? When are we justi- 
fied in the use of force for the protection, or for the main- 
tenance, of the right? Who finally secured peace to Isaac? 
Who has promised to give peace to his followers? On what 
condition ? 

And now what about Beersheba? What associations had 
Isaac with that region? What better blessing than full 
herds did he there receive? For whose sake did all this 
come to him? For whose sake can we hope for a similar 
blessing ? 

What is the record of Isaac’s life at Beersheba? What 
are the teachings, to us, of his work and worship there? 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Whose son was Isaac? When God first called Abram out 
of his own country he said, “I will bless thee, and make 
thy name great.” What was the promise about all the 
families of the earth? What did God tell Abram when he 
showed him the stars inthe sky? Did God bless Abram in 
all those years while he waited for the promise to be fulfilled 
in the birth of a son? 

What were some of Abram’s riches? What does our 
golden text of to-day say about being rich? What is the 
name of our lesson? What is prosperity? Recall the 
picture of the blessed man as drawn in the first Psalm: 
“ Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” Again,“ Blessed are 
they who fear the Lord, and walk in his ways;” and to such 
it is said, ‘“ Happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with 
thee.” That is a picture of Isaac: he feared the Lord, and 
he was happy and content. 

Four little words in the twelfth verse give the reason of 
his prosperity: The Lord blessed him. Let us see in what 
ways he was a blessed man, how the blessing made him rich, 
and how he behaved in his prosperity. He was living then 
in a country called Gerar, where Abram once lived; there 
was a famine in the land. Where did Abram and Lot go 
when there was a famine in their time? Perhaps Isaac 
thought of going down into Egypt, too. God appeared to 
him, and told him to stay in the land, and said, “ I will be 
with thee, and will bless thee.’ He repeated to him the 
promises made to his father. What were some of them? He 
told him in plain words the reason why he so blessed 
Abraham : “ Because that Abraham obeyed my voice and 
kept my charge, my commandments, my statutes, and my 
laws.” 

What did Abraham keep? Did Isaac stay in the land ? 
He had no thought of going when God told him to stay: he 
believed God’s promise, and knew it would be well with him. 
He did not pitch his tent for a night, like a traveler; he 
expected a blessing on his field and on his work. Though it 
had been a time of famine, he and his servants planted grain. 
Isaac sowed the seeds, God made them grow, and in that 
same year Isaac gathered an hundred times as many seeds as 
he had planted. The people of the land—the Philistines— 
saw his great riches, his sheep and cattle, camels and serv- 
ants, his spreading fields, and they envied him. What is it to 
envy? 

When Abraham lived there, he had made hisservants dig 
wells for water; the Philistines had filled them with earth. 
When Isaac wanted to open and use them again, the king of 
those people said, “Go from us, for you are mightier than 
we.” Could not Isaac have said, ‘“ These wells are mine; my 
father made them”? Did he do so? 

What did Abraham prove himself to be when his own and 
Lot’s herdmen quarreled? Isaac was like his father, a man 
of peace. He moved from the disputed wells and the envious 
men, and pitched his tents in a valley. There, too, were 
wells of Abraham’s which had been closed up; Isaac’s 
servants digged, and found a well of runtiing water. The 
herdmen of Gerar quarreled with Isaac’s herdmen, and said, 
“ The water is ours.” Would the peacemaker quarrel with 
them? No; he only went on and dug another well, and 
when again they strove to get the wells which gave him a 
right to the land, Isaac only moved farther on, and dug again, 





more was clearly dependent for the human race than in the 


more. Isaac was a thankful man; he gave praises for bless- 
ing, and said, “The Lord hath made room for us, and we 
shall be fruitful in the land.” His men at peace, his flocks 
all safe, he went to a place where his father “had planted a 
tree, and called on the name of the Lord.” Isaac was aman 
of prayer. He wasachild of promise. Whose friend was 
his father called? God was a friend to Isaac, the first one in 
whom the promises to Abraham were fulfilled. The same 
night Isaac went to the place where his father built an altar. 

God appeared to him, and the same promises were repeated : 
“ Fear not; I am with thee, and will bless thee.” Are those 
promises often in the Bible? Is there anything for those to 
fear who rest on those promises? They are for every child 
of Abraham as much as for Isaac his son ; for all who believe 
are children of Abraham, the father of the faithful. The 
man of prayer, like his father, “built an altar”’ Where 
God came with such blessed words, he wanted to stay. 
There he pitched his tent, and his servants dug a well ; and 
found flowing water for all his need. So when we pray and 
truly worship, the Lord comes with his word, “I am with 
hee.” He has said, “ With joy shall ye draw water out of 
the wells of salvation ;” and Jesus himself says, “I am the 
water of life.” > 

As this is the only lesson on the life of Isaac, except as an 
old man in the following one, do not fail to give to your class 
a distinct idea of his character,—one of those restful pastoral 
lives, marked by no great events, except when the Lord 
appeared to him. 

Let the children recall how he was a child of promise, tell- 
ing you of the trial of Abraham’s faith when told to offer up 
his son.’ Let them tell how Isaac was a willing, patient sacri- 
fice, ready to be offered, taught to pray and to worship, a man 
of faith, so named in the Bible list. Give to your class the 
story in Genesis 24, of Abraham’s servant going to find a 
wife for Isaac ; how he prayed as he started ; describe the long 
journey, after it the kneeling camels around the well, waiting 
to be watered ; the praying servant asking the Lord to send 
the maiden who should be the wife for his young master, 
Tell of the beautiful Rebekah, serving the traveler, and help- 
ing to water the camels; of the welcome home, the prayer, 
the gifts, the maid’s consent, the homeward journey; Isaac 
walking in his fields at eventide in prayer and expectation : 
how Rebekah met him, how he took her to his tent, and 
amid fields and flocks they spent their peaceful lives. Poets 
and artists of every age have found no sweeter subject in all 
the scenes of pastoral life. See to it that your class receive 
true impressions from the story of a man of peace and o 

prayer, of the real meaning of that blessing which makes 


life rich indeed. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


Introductory.—Who was the first patriarch ? What is the 
meaning of the word? What is the first purchase which 
history records? (Gen. 23: 12-20.) At what age did Abra- 
ham die, and where was he buried? (Gen. 25: 7-10.) Who 
was Isaac’s wife by the choice of the Lord? (Gen. 24: 50, 
51.) Why did he sojourn in the land of the Philistines? 
(Gen. 26:1.) Point out the land. Locate Gerar. Why did 
he not go to Egypt, as Abram had done under similar cir- 
cumstances? (v. 2.) Was God’s object in this arrangement 
to give the Philistines a living witness of his power, or to 
verify his promise in blessing Abram’s inheritance? (vs. 3-5, 
28.) 

Verse 12.— What measure of success attends the obedient 
labor of the child of God? (Psa. 126: 6.) To whom is the 
honor due? (1 Cor. 3:7.) How did this ratio in Philistia 
compare with its ordinary produce? Can we predicate a 
successful business (being in itself honorable) in which the 
Lord is not a partner? Can we predicate, as a rule, a suc- 
cessful business in which his will is sought in all things? 
Was Isaac’s a transient or a continued success? (v.13.) Upon 
what basis must business be prosecuted that it may yield pro- 
longed blessing? What testimony concerning material pros- 
perity does the history of nations furnish? By what law of 
growth may we attain true greatness? 1 Peter 2: 1, 2. 

Verse 14.—How is the world disposed to regard the advan 
tage which righteousness secures? (Acts 8: 18, 19; 19 
138-16.) What attitude toward the righteous does it assume ? 
(v. 15.) What support, in view of this fact, did Jesus leave 
his disciples ? (John 15: 18-21.) Why do the unregenerate 
avoid the presence of Christians? (v.16; Acts 24:25.) Was 
it to Abimelech’s profit to retain or to send away Isaac? 
(Gen. 30: 27; 12:3.) What is the proper course for the 
Christian to pursue when repulsed by the world? (v.17; 
Matt. 10: 13, 14.) While turning from and witnessing 
against his rejectors, in his personal relation, what spirit must 
he cherish? (Matt. 5: 5.) 

Verse 18.—What is the Christian’s duty respecting good 
works stopped by the enemy? What great Fountain chan- 
nels must he keep ever flowing? (Rev. 22:17.) Against 
the creation of what two obstructions has God given him 
most solemn warning? (Rev. 22: 18, 19.) How did the 





and found clear, cool water, and the envious men followed no 





Lord reward Isaac for his peaceful labors? (v. 19:) What 
trial of his patience did he permit to follow? (v. 20.) What 
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is the meaning of “ Esek”? What did the Lord add to this 
trial? (v. 20.) Why did he so sorely try him? (Rom. 
5: 3-5.) What is the meaning of “Sitnah”? What pro- 
gression is suggested by these names? (Jas. 3: 5.) 

Verse 22.—By whom at last did Isaac obtain the fruit of 
patient labor? What lesson does he here teach us? (Prov. 
3: 6.) Why was his endurance put to no severer test? 
(1 Cor. 10:13.) What approving voice welcomed him to 
his new home? (vs. 23, 24.) How shall every enduring 
believer be welcomed home? (Matt. 25: 21.) How did his 
heart find expression? (v. 25.) What will be the chief 
delight of all who enter heaven? (Rev. 7: 9-11.) What 
testimony had Isaac unconsciously written on the hearts of 
the Philistines? (vs. 26-28.) What comfort may discouraged 
laborers reap from this incident? (Rev. 14: 13.) 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Growing wealth means growing danger. Two tribes dwell 
peacefully among the mountains. One moves down to the 
rich plains, and begins to amass wealth; and soon its peace 
is gone. The wild tribes surrounding it are unceasing in 
their attacks until all the fruit of its labor is ravished 
from it. Rome, poor and industrious, conquered the world ; 
Rome, rich and luxurious, fell before the barbarians who 
envied her power. The old story of the cobbler who was 
suddenly raised to affluence, is pertinent. He could not rest 
for fear of those who were plotting to gain possession of his 
wealth. At last he went to the person who had given him 
all. “Take back your treasures,” he said, “and give me 
again my peaceful nights.” The high tree-tops are most 
exposed to the lightning; it is the rock-perched castle that 
has to face all the storm, and it is the man most eminent 
above his fellows that feels most keenly the serpent tooth of 
envy. It is in the richest soil that weeds grow rankest. 

Ask the children what a majority is. Then show how the 
majority (the greater part) is always with those with whom 
God is. Noah at the flood, Abram in battle with the kings, 
Lot at Sodom’s destruction, Isaac among the Philistines, 
were in a majority, for God was with them. Three ciphers 
amount to nothing ; but place the figure one before them, and 
they make a thousand. 

“The Lord hath made room for us,”—such might have 
been the testimony of the persecuted Huguenots who retired 
to England before the oppressor, or of the Pilgrims who 
sought a place where they might peacefully worship God, 
on the New England coast. 

The Dangers of Prosperity—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gath- 
erings, First Series, pp. 468-472,—The Dangers of Riches; 
Foster’s Prose Illustrations, Second Series, p. 676, 3 11,504,— 
Biblical Similes; Cawdray’s Treasury of Similes, p. 305,— 
Similes of Riches ; Gotthold’s Emblems, No, 96,—The Pike; 
Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 507, 3 1,775,—The Destruc- 
tiveness of Envy; see also Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, 
pp. 733-741,—a section rich in illustrations. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


| 
THE VICTORY OF PATIENCE, | 


—_—— 


PEACE STRIFE 


FAVOR ENMITY. 


—_— 


BE PATIENT TOWARD ALL MEN, 


WHEN A MAN’S WAYS 
| PLEASE THE LORD, 
HE MAKETH EVEN HIS ENEMIES 





| TO BE AT PEACE WITH HIM. 


ISAAC'S BLESSING IN OBEDIENCE. 


GREAT Poss ESSIONS, 
PEACEFUL Homes, 
PRESENCE OF GoD. 








THE BLESSING OF THE LORD, 
| IT MAKETH RICH. 





. | 
FEAR NOT: FOR I AM WITH THEE. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

The fact that Isaac “sowed in that land” shows that he 
was not so wholly nomadic and pastoral in his life as those 
who live by pasturing and stock only. In this respect he is 
followed by many Bedwin of the present day. 

“Received” is an anglicism for the Hebrew “ found:” 
the underlying thought is that God put it in his way for 
reward, and by following God’s way he found it. That isa 
genuine oriental form of thought and composition; and not 





much stronger in expression than many others where the 
oriental mind means only an ordinary providence, bat the 
occidental thinks of a miracle. “An hundred fold” is one 
of those singular oriental expressions which are not without 
western parallels. A hundred estimations—the primitive 
idea of measures—is meant. The root of the word is seen in 
Proverbs 23:7: “ For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
Here the word for “ thinketh” is the same in root as that for 
“fold” in our text, A fair idea of the way an Oriental con- 
ceived the thought is obtained by considering this passage in 
Proverbs as an Old Testament form of Matthew 7: 2, last 
clause; and putting both with the verse in question in our 
lesson, and taking all three in connection with Galatians 
6:7; 2 Corinthians 9: 6, and kindred passages. “ And the 
Lord blessed him” might as well read: “For the Lord 
blessed him.” 


In verse 14, our English Bible gives a rather wrong im- 
pression by taking an idiomatic phrase out of its ordinary 
meaning. “He had possession” means “he had property,” 
“he had possessions.” In the Hebrew the words for 
“ flocks,” “herds,” and “servants” are abstract nouns in the 
singular number. A fair English paraphrase which would 
give the force of the Hebrew would be somewhat this : “ He 
was a large proprietor in the line of sheep and cattle and 
slave-gang.”” 

The English of verse 13 is a rather awkward attempt ,o 
combine the Hebrew and the English idioms in order to 
express Isaac’s continued increase in prosperity until he be- 
came very great.indeed. In English idiom the verse may be 
rendered in several ways, according as we choose this or that 
word to render the one which occurs three times in the 
verse, and is rendered in our English Bible by “ waxed 
great,” “grew,” and “ became great,” in these three different 
times. It generally means, “And the man grew great, and 
continued more and more to grow great, until he had grown 
to be very great indeed.” All the special comments and 
pretty turns founded on the peculiarities of diction of our 
English Bible, whether in text or margin, are false to the 
real meaning. Very rapid, unchecked growth, and a sur- 
prising result, are all that the oriental idiom fairly includes. 

If the modern identifications are to be trusted, when Isaac 
was thrust away from the Philistines, he went off south-west 
from Umm Jerdr (which lies a short distance south of Gaza), 
along one of the numerous wadies, till he came to the head of the 
Wady er-Ruhaibeh, where now are ruins, mostly post-biblical, 
at the general meeting place of the routes from various places 
in the Sinaitic Peninsula on the one. side, and from Palestine 
on the other. Here one may diverge northward to either 
Hebron or Gaza, and southward to Akabah, or to several 
different portions of the region of Sinai. Esek and Sitnah 
are unknown; nor is Ruhaibeh (for Rehoboth) or Umm Jerdr 
(for Gerar) absolutely certain. Sitnah, it is worth noting, 
is the abstract noun for which Satan is the concrete. Whether 
Tsaac meant to call it “a devilish place” is another question : 
nothing in the early portion of the Bible warrants such a 
supposition. It is interesting as furnishing a clue to the 
early conceptions which went to make up the name of the 
great adversary. 

It is to be noticed that the word “strove” occurs three 
times in the lesson, with “did strive” once as of course the 
same thing. But this obscures the text somewhat. The 
“did strive” in verse 20 and the “strove” in verse 22 are 
the same word, and mean a wordy contention. 


“He went up from thence to Beer-sheba” is a stroke of 
description that favors the identification of Ruhaibeh, already 
mentioned, with Rehoboth. 

Before leaving the subject of. Isaac’s migrations, it is worth 
noticing that the strife mentioned in verse 20 is not, from 
the language of the original, to be taken as a disorderly 
quarrel. The herdmen engaged were probably not the whole 
mass, but the chief men on either side. The “strove” or 
“did strive” means did regularly contend with words on a 
question of right. Whether the word is used of the pro- 
ceedings at law before a judge or court, or whether it means 
the conference between two equal powers, who are discussing 
a question of right between them—as either individual 
brethren may, or nations under a treaty or relying on the 
strength of the common international law—the word is per- 
fectly proper. It is the word used where the Lord is spoken 
of as arguing with his people, or where he directs people to 
take up the cause of the widow. Isaac probably preferred | 
yielding to contention; but, any way, the Philistines probably 
had the best of it in a legal point of view. And it was just 
this point of view in which the Hebrew text gives us to 
understand that they “did strive.” Isaac gives it a harsh 
name in “ Esek,” and again in “Sitnah;” and the equities 
of the case probably were, on the whole, with him; but he 
called the third place “ Rehoboth,” or room, because for the 
third well “they strove not;” that is, they ceased to contend 
by argument on a question of right. 

But as to this question of right: the laws of real estate are 
not quite the same there as here, Permission to sojourn, or 
even, in some cases, a*sale of the land, would not carry with 
it “the trees and all that is therein,” nor always the hid 


must be more or less public property, there was a good deal 
of force in the claim of the herdmen of Gerar that “the 
water is ours.’ But Rehoboth, besides being too distant to 
occasion immediate strife, was pretty well on the border, if 
not outside, of the Philistines’ territory. 


. 





ECLECTIC TEACHINGS. 


There are no calamities in the world from which even 
the pious do not sometimes suffer. The best of it, however, 
is that God is their protection and comfort. It is the 
worst kind of jealousy if we repine at another’s prosperity 
without any prospect of our own advantage. To suffer 
wrong, and therein to exercise patience, is always better than 
to revenge one’s self and do wrong. Christian, the Holy 
Scriptures are also a well of living water; draw therefrom 
incessantly.——-The jealousy or artifice of enemies cannot 
prevent or restrain the blessing which the Lord designs for 
the pious.— Lange. 


Trials are mingled with blessings, lest they should in- 
injure us.——Men are envious of those who have greater 
advantages than they, though they might have had the same 
blessings, had they been willing to obey the same God. 
——The truly righteous give up even some of the rights 
they could easily maintain, for the sake of peace.——It is 
good to hold to the blessed things of the past, tried and 
poorer by the experience of our ancestors.——Good people, 
ike Isaac, first build the altar to God, then pitch their own 
tents : first the spiritual, religion and education and morals, 
and then material prosperity.— Peloubet’s Notes. 


God’s service is a profitable one, even as regards tem- 
poral prosperity. Wicked hearts love to destroy.—— 
God’s people, with him, are stronger than their enemies. 
——God loves his people’s children for their sake. It is a 
great privilege to have had pious parents.——The presence, 
lessing, and promises of God are better than any worldly 
prosperity, and should be enough to comfort us in any cir- 
a, of deprivation and trouble.—Todd and Riddle’s 
otes. 


The jealousy of enemies cannot rob God’s people of 
their blessing. men will make improvements in 
which others will be partakers ; evil men will injure them- 
selves to hurt @thers.——How these words, “Fear not,” 
keep recurring in God’s communications tochis people. First 
heard by Abraham, they are repeated here to Some and are 
heard again and again, until the angels speak them to the 
shepherds at Bethlehem, and to the women on the morning 
of the resurrection———Prosperity comes as the result of 
industry on man’s side and of grace on God’s._—Some- 
times God gives prosperity to his servants, and sometimes 
withholds it; yet Lazarus may be as dear to him as was 
Isaac ; and whether one ascends to glory from palace or from 
cot matters very little-——-When a man of prosperity is 
humble, peaceful, meek, it is the result of God’s grace in the 
heart ; for the tendency of riches is toward pride, selfishness, 
and arrogance.— Vincent and Hurlbut’s Notes. 

















ECLECTIC SIDE-LIGHTS. 


THe VALLEY or Gerar.—This valley of Gerar is the 
most southerly district where in the Scripture narrative Isaac 
is presented to us. Abraham had dug wells in it which he 
reopened, and he dug new wells for himself, but no traveler 
that we know of has yet found traces of them. Many, how- 
ever, have described the general appearance of the valley. 
“On asking,” says Dr. Stewart, “the name of the wadi in 
which we were to sleep, I was startled to receive for answer 
Wadi Gerér. I had seen Wadi Jerur marked on the ‘ 
but had paid no icular attention to it; but when the 
sheikh, giving the hard sound to the letter g, and that of ou 
to the letter w, pronounced it Gerir, the identity in sound 
with the scriptural Gerar was so complete that it aroused my 
flagging interest in the desert journey, and led me to the con- 
clusion which subsequent examination has strongly confirmed, 
that I was to pitch my tent within the boundaries of the 
ancient kingdom of Abimelech. ... At 5,50 we entered 
Wadi Gerir, a valley of great breadth, and-in several places 
under cultivation. Here for the first time I observed several 
plants of the modest star of Bethlehem in full flower, and 
something like a sward of grass.” Following up the course 
that Isaac must have taken from Wady Gerir up to Ruhaibeh 
(Rehoboth), and taking as our guide the latest and best of 
our explorers, the first stage northward is Muveileh. “ Turn- 
ing out of the valley,” says Mr. Palmer, “we continued to 
cross the plain until we reached Wady el Mulveileh, at the 
foot of the mountains of the same name, where there is a 
spring which has been suggested as probably identical with 


Hagar’s well. . . . There is a ~ supply of water, obtained 
principally from a number of wells; and the immediate 
neighborhood is comparatively fertile, producing many tama- 
risks and other trees. ... The hillsides are traversed in 
every direction by well-constructed paths, and traces are also 
visible in the valley of dams and other devices of irrigation, all 
of which bespeak a former state of fertility and industry. 
As we proceed northward from this point, the marks of 
former cultivation become more and more ap t at eve 

step.” ... ‘“ Wady Berein” “is a broad valley filled wit 

vegetation ; grass, asphodel, and asjeh grew in great profusion, 
> flowers sprang beneath our feet, immense herds of cattle were 
going to and fro between us and the wells, and large flocks of 
well-fed sheep and goats were pasturing upon the neighbor- 
ing hills. The surrounding heights are covered with cairns, 
some of which seem to have been dwellings. By the wells 
are many traces of buildings, and walls are visible in ever 

direction.” . . . Arab tradition, which calls “ Wady Hanein,” 
the next one passed, “a valley of gardens, is undoubtedly 
true, for many of these large, flat, strongly embanked terraces 
must have been once planted with fruit-trees, and others 
have been laid out in kitchen gardens; this would still leave 
many miles for the cultivation of grain. Now all is desert, 
though the immense number of walls and terraces show how 
extensively cultivated the valley must have once been. There 
are also three wells, now dry. but one of them in a very per- 
feet state—the roof and wall which protected it still remain- 
ing entire. ‘The Arabs call it Bir es Sakiyeh, ‘the well of 
the water-wheel,’ and the circular pavement wherein the 





treasure or the wells. And in a case like this, where a well 


animals turned the wheel, is still visible.”— Hanna, 
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.BOOKS AND D WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS NS RECEIVED. 


e all pe! ublications received will be promptly no noticed under this head. 
Forests of our readers will gu us in making further notice. } 


BOOKS. 


The History of Santegrecboms a brief h'storical se with special 
reference to the Sunday-schools of America. ~s W. A. Candler. 
12m0o, pp. 149. ‘New Yor : Phillips and Hunt, Price, 75 cents. 


The yet River Turned upon the Black Val.ey Railroad and Black 

lley goantty, A temperance leery, By 8. W. Hanks, author 

fi ¢ Biack Valiey HKatiroad T 2mo, pp. 217. Boston : D. 
Lothrop and Co. Price, $1.00, 


The Lake of the Cedars; or, Will it Live? Thirty years in Lake. A 
record of the first ae ed of hoot labors in the county of 
Lake, state of Indiana. ° a} —_ 1émo, pp. 357. 
Crown Point, Indiana: . Ball. ya, $1.25. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Outlines of Bible oe 8vo, pp. 52. Springfield, Mass.: Atwood and 
Noyes. Price, 3 cen 


The Mudfog Papers, etc. By Charlies Dickens. (Franklin Square Li- 
esey’ 4to, pp. 16. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 10 





There is evidence of a good deal of painstaking work 
in a fully illustrated book upon The Hair: Its Growth, 
Care, Diseases, and Treatment, by O. Henri Leonard, M. A., 
M. D., a book well worth consulting by any one who is 
reading up on the subject. It treats quite thoroughly of 
the development, growth, decay, and diseases of the hair, 
and contains many facts, both curious and interesting, in 
regard to the manners and customs of various races, as 
well as their belief connected with it. So far it is good. 
It displays, however, rather too much credulity concern- 
ing remarkable stories about the sudden advent of gray- 
ness. Besides this, the book is, for the laity, needlessly 
cumbered with prescriptions to be used in treatment. 
This is a very common fault with books of the kind we 
are noticing, semi-scientific, and addressed to the laity, 
the presence of which is due to the pregumption that the 
ordinary reader can, from the teachings of the author 
alone, accomplish what cost a well-educated physician 
years of study and observation, namely, make a correct 
diagnosis; in other words, determine just what is the 
matter. It has been said that the “ Every-man-his-own- 
lawyer ’’-s have made much business for the legal profes- 
sion, and it would probably be a source of corresponding 
pecuniary gains to doctors, if more people could be in- 
duced to try their hands at curing themselves before 
calling upon medical men. But it is not a practice 
which any right-minded physician would intentionally 
foster. So it is a pity that so many works of unques- 
tionable value, addressed not exclusively to medical men, 
should teem with suggestions the application of which 
the latter alone are fitted to carry out. Only the simplest 
directions, and these with due caution, should be given in 
books for non-medical use; and it is a bait to a danger- 
ous trap for an author to give long prescriptions, obli- 
gingly translated into the vernacular. The book before 
us has so much that is instructive for the general reader, 
and so much that might be useful to physicians, that it is 
unfortunate they are mixed in a way that may impair the 
effect upon both. Lesser defects—of style and extrava- 
gant puffing, inside the covers, of other literary ventures 
of the author, who is his own publisher—may be referred 
to, but need not be dwelt upon. (8vo, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. 820. Detroit: C, Henri Leonard. Price, $2.00.) 

Though the old-fashioned tien quarto book of church 
music has almost been driven from the “ choir seats” by 
the increasing use of denominational and other hymn- 
books containing words and music on the same page, 
there is still some demand for new tunes, esptcially in 
the line of anthems and choral pieces. To this demand 
Mr. L. O. Emerson’s new Book of Anthems addresses 
itself. Mr, Emerson is not a composer of high rank, but 
he has written many pleasing and serviceable anthems 
and tunes, always in good taste, which have been, in their 
way, as useful as though they had borne the name of 
Handel or Bach. Mr. Emerson well knows the wants of 
the average American church choir, in city,and country ; 
and to those desirous of melodious and not difficult pieces 
for the opening and closing of service, etc., this collection 
may be commended, (Oblong 4to, boards, pp. 240. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.) 

A series of six Character Sketches from Charles Dickens, 
carefully lithographed from drawings by Mr. Fred. Bar- 
nard, has been published in folio form by Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, & Co., of London and New York. The subjects 
chosen by Mr. Barnard—who wasalready favorably known 
among the more recent illustrators of Dickens—are Mr. 
Pickwick, from the Pickwick Papers; Alfred Jingle, 
from the same; Mrs, Gamp, from Martin Chuzzlewit ; 
Sidney Carton, from A Tale of Two Cities; Bill Sikes, 
from Oliver Twist ; and Little Dorrit, from the story of 
that name, The sketches vary in merit, from the strong 





and winsome picture of Sidney Carton to the weak and 
unsgtisfactory presentment of Little Dorrit; but as a 
whole they have both power and originality, and may be 
said really to il/ustrate Dickens, (6 plates, with descrip- 
tive text; in portfolio. Price, $2.00.) 


Mr. William Black’s novel of White Wings, a Yachting 
Romance, which has been in course of publication in 
Harper’s Magazine for some months, has now been issued 
in book form. While the story is not wholly destitute of 
the merits of touch—especially in the line of delicate 
portraiture and delineations of scenery—which made 
A Princess of Thule such a favorite, it cannot be called, 
on the whole, either interesting or felicitous, and will not 
increase Mr, Black’s reputation. It is published in two 
styles: an illustrated “library edition,” and a cheap 
pamphlet issue in the Franklin Square Library. (12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 362. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $1.25,—4to, paper, pp.67. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, 10 cents.) 


A modest course of lectures on The Christian, in his 
relations to the church, the world, and the family, by the 
Rev. Daniel Moore, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen 
of England, and vicar of a church in a London suburb, 
has been published in this country by Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, & Co., New York. It contains nothing very 
novel, either in thought or presentation, but is written 
throughout with good sense and good taste, and therefore 
is worth reading for its helpful suggestions. Had it been 
written by an American, it might have taken the bien- 
nial Fletcher prize of five hundred dollars, which is regu- 
larly awarded by the trustees of Dartmouth College for 
the best essay on this very theme. (16mo, cloth, pp. 115. 
Price, 75 cents.) 


A useful service has been well performed by Mr. W. 
Baptiste Scoones, in making a considerable and well- 
arranged collection representing the best correspondence 
of one hundred and fifty English writers, from the time 
of the Paston Letters and Henry VII., to that of Robert- 
son, Kingsley, and Dickens, The book, which is entitled 
Four Centuries of English Letters, covers the wide field 
with good judgment and with reasonable completeness. 
Its chief value lies in its selections; the accompanying 
explanatory notes might easily have been made better. 
(12mo, cloth, pp. xix, 573, New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $2.00, ) 

From the Rev. Dr. J. A. Wylie’ 8 somewhat well known 
History of Protestantism has been taken a History of the 
Waldenses, which is now issued separately in an inexpen- 
sive and popular form, with a map and illustrations. As 
an interesting account of one of the most notable move- 
ments in the history of the Christian church, the book 
may well be added to Sunday-school and parish libraries. 
(12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. xi, 212. London and New 
York: Cassell, Petter, iveaie & Co. ae $1.25.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 








ination 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 
Vermont, state, at Rutland..........-.. September or October 
Maine, state, at Brunswick..-...-...-------------- Oct. 12, 13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster............... October 12-14 
Oregon, state, at Portland._...........-...---.- October 13, 14 
New Hampshire, state, at Manchester_.............. Novy. 9-11 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence............-.-- Noy. 10, 11 


New Jersey, state, at Camden-_ 








THE NEW ENGLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLY. 


Among the offshoots of “the Chautauqua idea,’’ there 
is none more vigorous and more promising than this, the 
youngest of all, just planted among the hills of Massa- 
chusetts. It was held under the auspices of Sunday- 
school workers from the six New England states, each of 
the state conventions having appointed a committee, 
whose joint action framed the plan of its organization, 
and extended a call to Dr. Vincent to become its con- 
ductor. The place chosen for the meeting of the Assem- 
bly was the Lakeview camp-ground, a mile from South 
Framingham, a prominent railroad centre, from which 
hourly trains run to one or another portion of New Eng- 
land. The grounds of the Assembly are near a lovely 
little lake, one of the group affording Boston’s water 
supply, and also giving an abundance of the purest water 
for the needs of the gathering. 

Considering the fact that this is ‘the first Assembly held 
upon the grounds,—though they have been used for some 


years for a camp-meeting,—the arrangements were as com- 
plete as might have been expected by those familiar with 
the difficulties of such a work. The Rey. Dr. William 
R. Clark was in charge of the general arrangements, 
aided by the Rev. Joshua Gill and a special committee. 
Nobody had thought of providing a blackboard,—they 
commonly forget that at assemblies or institutes, unless 
some one writes a letter on the subject at least once a week 
for three months beforehand; but when this need was dis- 
covered, there was a short talk with Boston through the 
telephone, and a roll of “lapilinum” arrived on the 
next train. That same telephone, hanging over the 
speaker’s stand, enabled listeners at Natick and Holliston 
to discuss the merits of the lectures, and to pass their 
comments on the cornet-player at Dr. Tourjee’s concert. 
The meals of the Assembly were taken at long tables 
under a great tent, quite primitive in appearance, but 
spread with a fare superior to that of many an older 
Assembly. 

The programme was arranged with a special subject of 
prominence for each day. Thus, Tuesday, August 24, 
was ‘“ Young Men’s Christian Association Day,” with 
platform meetings during afternoon and evening, and 
short, crisp speeches by Association workers. Wednesday 
was “ Missionary Day,’ when the Rev, Henry M. Sanders 
preached a strong missionary sermon on “ Paul’s Debt” 
(Rom, 1:14); the Rey. Drs, William Butler, N. G. 
Clark, and others, gave addresses ; and a conference was 
held on “The Sunday-school and Missionary work.” 
Friday was ‘Temperance Day,” when John B. Gough 
by turns amused and thrilled the listener with his peculiar 
power ; the Rev. S. W. Hanks unrolled and expounded 
his well-known “ Black Valley Railroad ;”? Mrs. Witten- 
myer and Mrs, Hunt gave addresses; and the Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley closed the day with his strong logic, and 
his bright illustrations on “ Malt Liquors.” Saturday 
was ‘Children’s Day.” Besides the regular children’s 
class, a meeting was held, addressed by the Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbut and the Rev. A. A. Waite,—who preaches the 
gospel with blackboard and crayon, talking and chalking 
together. Tuesday, August 31, was “ National Day.” 
Professor Harvey, of Howard University spoke on the 
interests of the Freedmen, and was followed by General 
Clinton B. Fisk of New York, who carried his hearers with 
an address on the elements of power in the national life. 

Among the more noteworthy lectures and other exer- 
cises on the programme, besides those above mentioned, 
were those of Professor Selah Merrill, on “ Palestine 
Exploration;” the Rev, Dr, Buckley on “The Science 
of Questioning ;” the Rev. A. A. Wright’s exercise in 
exegesis on “Paul and his style;” the Rey. Dr, Armi- 
tage’s presentation of the legal aspects of ‘“‘The Roman 
trial of Christ ;’’ and the scientitic talk, aided by the 
calcium light, of Professor J. C. Sharp, on “The Sun and 
its Planets.” In the absence of Bishop Foster, Dr. 
Vincent gave a lecture upon “ The Teaching Process ;” 
and Frank Beard was sandwiched into the programme 
with two or three off-hand speeches and a humorous 
lecture on “ The Art of Caricature,” which, by its pic- 
tures and its puns, kept the audience in a roar. 

The normal work department was unusually strong, at 
Framingham, in extent, thoroughness, and interest. 
Three normal sessions were held daily, a conference on 
Sunday-school work, a lesson in Bible subjects, and a 
drill on facts and outlines. A course of study, in its 
range of topics like that of Chautauqua, had been out- 
lined by Dr. Vincent, and was taught by himself, aided 
by the Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, and Professor R. 8. 
Holmes. Some of the conferences on Sunday-school 
teaching were conducted by the Rev. A. F. Schaufiler, 
and a lesson on “ Bible Institutions” was given by the 
Rey. O. 8. Baketel of New Hampshire. Dr. Vincent 
also held, nearly every afternoon, a Normal Conductors’ 
Conference, for the benefit of those who were teaching or 
planning norma! classes. The class was large and intelli- 
gent, eager to learn, and quick in learning. On the 
closing day, more than a hundred presented themselves 
for the competitive examination, which was as searching 
as fifty written questions would make it. 

The programme embraced a course of seven “ Talks 
with Primary Teachers” by Mrs, G. R. Alden,—“ Pansy.” 
It was planned to hold these in a tent, and for teachers 
of little people exclusively ; but they were fairly driven 
out of doors by the crowd who were determined to hear 
“ Pansy ;”” so that she was compelled to ascend the plat- 
form, and to give her talks in presence of a thousand 
people, surrounding a square of reserved seats for the 
primary teachers. 

The little people themselves were not forgotten. A 
children’s class was held daily, under direction of the 
Rey. Dr. J. L, Hurlbut, with a hundred and fifty in regular 





attendance, besides many older lookers-on ; and a course 
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of were in the construction, histey, and geography ot 
the Bible, and some memory verses. The children took 
delight in their meeting, and mastered the lessons with 
rapidity. On the last day, Wednesday, September 1, 
they held their competitive examination. Thirty-five 
children, mostly between the ages of nine and thirteen, 
entered the tent to write answers to twenty-five questions, 
some of which would puzzle the average Bible class 
scholar, and perhaps his teacher also. It was a sight full 
of interest to watch the bright eyes and glowing faces 
bent over the papers, and the earnestness of the young 
aspirants for the diploma of “ the children’s class.” For 
the benefit of the little folks a daily paper was printed, 
called “The Morning Hour.” Its scope was enlarged to 
include the normal class outlines and conversations, so 
that a demand for it arose among the older students also, 
which exceeded the “two-boy power” of the electric- 
pen press to supply. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is in no 
danger of being neglected wherever its “head centre” 
is present. The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle was shown forth with due fullness, and several 
conversations were held concerning it, resulting in a large 
accession to its ranks. And the latest Chautauqua inven- 
tion—a Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle Camp- 
fire—was held on Monday evening, August 30, after the 
lecture. 

The music of the Assembly was under the direction of 
Dr. E. Tourjee of Boston, aided by a chorus choir 
gathered from the congregation. Mrs. Osborn sang several 
solos; and two concerts were given, aided by the Germania 
Band of Boston. Mr. Sankey was present for three days, 
and added his voice to the harmonies of the choir. 

The closing services were held on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 1. The examinations and concert being ended, brief 
farewell addresses were made, with mutual congratula- 
tions over the seeming success of the first New England 
Assembly, which its conductor considers as “ thus far the 
only rival to Chautauqua.” A permanent organization 
has been effected, and engagements entered into by which 
the Assembly shall be perpetuated, for at least five years, 
under the same management, and at the same place, but 
with enlarged ad for its interest and efficiency. 
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UNIVERSAL PRAYER FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


Tt has been resolved by the committees of the Sunday- 
school Union and kindred institutions to recommend 
that Sunday, the 17th of October next, with the follow- 
ing Monday, should be observed as days of solemn prayer 
for Sunday-schools throughout the world. 

The proposal, since 1872, has become an annual one. 
Year by year it has been adopted by a continually in- 
creasing number of schools and congregations, and with 
growing heartiness and fervor. Innumerable testimonies 
have been received to the effect of the services held, in 
quickening the zeal of teachers, in arousing the interest 
of churches, and in producing the most salutary impres- 
sions on the minds of the young, 

In this Centenary year of Sunday-schools there is a 
special call to devotional earnestness. The memories of 
a hundred years may well awaken the deepest gratitude. 
The present state of religious education among the young 
is a theme for devout and joyful praise; while the short- 
comings and failures of the past with equal urgency call 
for penitential acknowledgment; and the promises of 
God encourage the earnest, hopeful prayer that the future 
of our schools may be fraught with a power and a 

~ blessing immeasurably beyond what has been yet at- 
tained. 

Looking to the past, we thankfully exclaim, What 
hath God wrought !—looking to the future, we seem to 
hear the assurance, Ye shall see greater things than 
these. Let this, then, be the twofold motto of our 
praises and supplications now. 

It would be needless to dwell upon those ordinary 
topics of prayer which no Christian teacher can ever 
forget, and which must enter into the petitions of all 
who meet, whether statedly or specially, to call upon 
God on behalf of his work among the young. But there 











year seem to make peculiarly appropriate, and which, 
without attempting to fetter or even to guide the free 
: spirit of devotion, we tmay briefly indicate. 
‘ 1, A blessing upon the past “ Centenary Celebrations,” 
: in our own and other lands, These are well-nigh all 
over; they have been attended with much hallowed 
; excitement. Shall we not pray that every sacred impres- 
5 sion may abide on teachers and taught, and that the uni- 
4 versal tribute of joy and thankfulness may prove to have 
been but the beginning of a deeper and more heart- 


are some points which the circumstances of the present | 





felt personal consecration to the service and work of 
Christ? 

2. A deeper interest in Sunday-school work among 
Christians generally. It is the work of the churches; and 
teachers are but their representatives. Never has the 
work been the object of more general attention. Will it 
not be especially appropriate to pray that the loving 
affections, the generous support, the active sympathies, 
of all who love Christ, may be concentrated upon this 
work for his “ little ones ;” and in particular that many 
who are qualified to become teachers, but have hitherto 
from various reasons stood aloof, may be induced to dedi- 
cate themselves and their talents to the work? 


8. The increased union of Christians in the Sunday- 
school cause. In recent celebrations, though the fellow- 
ship has not been so complete as we could have wished, 
there has been a most gratifying manifestation of brother- 
hood. Let the prayer be that this unity of feeling may 
continue and increase, and that by every practicable method 
of combined energy and mutual help our churches and 
schools may labor together for the spiritual welfare of the 
young. 

4. The extension of the system in other lands, and 
especially on the continent of Europe. Our brethren in 
Europe, where the work is yet strange, and exposed to 
many a difficulty and hindrance, need our sympathizing 
prayers. In France and Germany, especially, the great 
hope for the evangelical Protestantism of the future lies 
in the religious training of the children. To pray for 
them and for their teachers is to pray for the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom in those great and noble nations. 

Let these and kindred topics enter into the desires of 
our “ Days of Prayer,” and surely God will bless us, 
On the full co-operation of the pastors in our several 
churches we may confidently more than ever reckon. 
Without attempting to dictate their course, we would 
most earnestly request that they should again make the 
Sunday-school, and the demands of the young upon the 
church, the theme of at least one sermon. True, many 
of them have dedicated one Sunday of the year to the 
Centenary celebration ; but in the light of the foregoing 
considerations, it can scarcely be too much to ask their 
renewed attention to some part or other of the great sub- 
ject. The appeal to the congregation will at once stimu- 
late and direct its prayers; and these, in turn, will issue 
in sympathy and help, while God himself will answer 
them by showers of blessing. 

Arrangements like these will, no doubt, be made in 
many places, and there will thus be the consensus of 
thousands ‘‘ with one accord,” and on the same errand, 
before the throne of grace. 

It is suggested that the following arrangements should, 
as far as practicable, be observed : 

That on Lord’s Day morning, October 17, from 7 to 8 o’clock, 
private intercessory prayer be offered on behalf of Sunday- 
schools. 

That the opening engagements of the morning school be pre- 
ceded by a meeting of the teachers for prayer. 

That ministers be asked to preach sermons, morning or 
evening, or both, on topics connected with the Sunday- 
school work. 

That in the afternoon the ordinary engagements of each 
school be shortened, and scholars be gathered for a devo- 
tional service, interspersed with singing and appropriate 
addresses. To this service the parents of the scholars 
might be invited, 

That at the close of the evening service, the teachers, in 
union with other Christians, mest for thanksgiving and 
prayer. 

That on Monday morning, October 18, teachers again bring 
their scholars, one by one, in private prayer before God. 

That in the course of the day the female teachers of each 
school hold a meeting for united prayer and thanksgiving. 

That in the evening each church or congregation be invited 
to hold a meeting, at which the interests of the Sunday- 
school should form the theme of the prayers and addresses, 


WILLIAM GROSER, AUGUSTUS BENHAM, i 
FounTAIN J. HARTLEY, JOHN E. TRESIDDER, } Secs. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Enfaula, Indian Territory, is the place selected for 
the Inter-tribal Sunday-school Convention, which meets 
October 2and 3. The Rey, Allen Wright, of Boggy Depot, 
Choctaw nation, is president ; and David Robb, of Atoka, 
secretary. 

—A first announcement is made of the second annual 
convention of the eighth district of Iowa. It is to be 
held at Creston, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
October 5-7. Oaptain John F. Merry, of Manchester, 
who has conducted the singing at the Clear Lake Assem- 
bly for many years, js expected to be leader of song, and 
to otherwise take active part in the work of the conven- 


subjects, etc. All Sunday-school workers are invited, 
and entertainment will be provided for all who attend. 
Those intending to be present should communicate with 
Mr. O. E. Bennet, of Creston, Iowa, for entertainment. 
For other information, the secretary, Mr. Ira P, Clark, 
of Corning, should be addressed. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Schuyler County Sunday-school Convention held its 
seventeenth annual session in Rushville, August 18-20. 
The statistical secretary reported that there were in 
Schuyler County, 60 Sunday-schools, of which 46 are 
open all year. In these schools there are 3,934 scholars 
and 557 officers and teachers, making in all an attendance 
of 4,481. While the reports from the various schools 
were on the whole favorable, one or two reports indicate 
a falling off of interest. The next convention was fixed 
for Rushville on the third Thursday of August, 1881. 


—The fifteenth annual session of the Kansas State 
Sunday-school Association was held at Bismarck Grove, 
Lawrence, August 10-12. Owing to the fact that the 
Bismarck church encampment was in session from 
August 10-19, the Association held only two sessions of 
about two hours each, in addition to the time occupied in 
hearing reports and the transaction of other necessary 
business. Normal classes were in session at the church 
encampment, and the attendance was much greater than 
that of last year. Reports from the field indicate no loss 
of interest in Sunday-school work in the state, but a de- 
termined resolution to supply every destitute settlement 
with a Bible school. The next meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held at Emporia, October, 1881. 


MISSIONS. 


—A new phase of Bible work in Shanghai, the com- 
mercial metropolis of China, is described by W. 8S. Holt 
in the August number of the Bible Society Record. 
Steamers sail regularly between Shanghai and all the 
open, ports; and their passengers, among whom many are 
Chinese officials and 4terati, have much spare time 
which is wasted in listlessness, opium-smoking, or gam- 
bling. It was thought that much good might be done, if 
Bibles were placed within the reach of these passengers, 
and application for permission to do so was accordingly 
made to the proper authorities. In no case was permis- 
sion refused. Bibles in English were placed in the 
cabins, and in Chinese in the Chinese quarters. Little 
racks were made to hold the books; and on each rack 
was posted a request that travelers would read the books, 
and return them to the rack when read. More than 
thirty steamers have been already thus supplied, and 
others will be supplied as soon as they come into port. 
This plan will, it is hoped, bring the word of God to the 
notice of the Chinese official and literary classes. 


—Some interesting facts regarding Protestant foreign 
missions, past and present, are shown in a concise sum- 
mary of Dr. Christlieb’s recent book in the English 
Christian Monthly. The writer says: “ Figures enable 
us, so far, to estimate the gain of living Christianity 
since this nineteenth century began. The number of 
converts from heathenism alive at this date is about 
1,700,000, whereas eighty years ago not more than 
50,000 could honestly be reckoned. The increase is thus 
thirty-four fold; but that is not all. The annual rate of 
increase is now fully larger than the total number of con- 
verts at the beginning of the century. . . . The distribu- 
tion of these converts is instructive. In the South Sea 
Islands there are 300,000; in the Indian Archipelago, 
90,000; in Africa, west and south, 230,000; in Mada- 
gascar, 240,000: that is to say, there are 860,000 Chris- 
tians in places which had, till the gospel reached them, 
little or no civilization, and no written language. In the 
West Indies the converts number 310,000; in India, 
500,000 ; in China, 50,000. . . . The number of mission- 
ary workers may be estimated thus: 24,000 ordained 
| Europeans and Americans; hundreds of ordained native 
preachers (in the East Indies alone there are more than 
16,000, and about as many in the South Seas); upwards 
of 23,000 native assistants, catechists, evangelists, and 
teachers. But a very large addition must be made 
to these figures for the wives of missionaries and other 
female laborers, the colporteurs and the Sunday-school 
teachers. When the century began, there were less than 
two hundred men sent out to the heathen field from 
Europe and America; and of native workers there were, 
of course, none at all. Behind these workers there stand 
seventy societies, whereas in 1800 there were but seven, 
and these comparatively small in numbers and resources, 








Great Britain has twenty-seven, America eighteen,—that 


tion. A programme will soon be prepared, announcing ; is forty-five in which the English tongue prevails; Ger- 
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many and Holland have nine each; France 
and the Canton de Vaud, one each; Scan- 
dinavia, five.” 


Y. M. C, A. 


—The thirteenth annual state conven- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of Pennsylvania will be held at 
Wilkesbarre, from the 23d to the 26th inst. 
The convention will be opened by the re- 
tiring president, Mr, T, J, Gillespie, of 
Pittsburgh, The various railroads have 
granted special excursion rates, and enter- 
tainment will be provided for all delegates. 
A letter of invitation has been sent to 
every Association in the state, and places 
where, as yet, no organization exists, are 
invited to send representatives. Further 
information can be obtained from Mr. E, H. 
Witman, the general secretary, at Wilkes- 
barre 


THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE, 


Concerning the Moody conference, Mr. 
K, A. Burnell writes : 

“Each day there are three meetings,— 
morning, afternoon, and evening,—the men 
occupying a tent pitched on a charming 
hill-top behind Mr. Moody’s house, the 
women the seminary chapel. The tent 
9 to 11 A.M. sessions have been eminently 
waitings upon God. There are no seats; 
the ground is covered with straw, and in 
part with army blankets. More than one 
hundred men, representing nearly a score 
of states, are prostrate before him—in 
many cases literally on their faces—and for 
fifteen or twenty minutes there is silence 
only broken by suppressed sobbing. 
Moody’s sermon, ‘ Filled with the Spirit,’ 
was marvelous in its power, and Gordon’s 
* Rest of the Spirit’ never to be forgotten. 
Several passed Wednesday night (8th) in 
the tent waiting upon God, There have 
been received 600 letters ; counting names 
that signed requests (in one case 180) the 
requests would sum up over 3,000. Of these 
letters 157 are for special enduement of 
of power, 38 from workers, 8 for series of 
meetings, 2 faith institutions, 5 impenitent 
for themselves, one a woman over eighty 
years, 32 for self and church, 18 mothers 
for sons, 2 in affliction, 12 for physical heal- 
ing, 48 wives for impenitent husbanda, 25 
of them in one letter from Chicago, 15 for 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 6 
female prayer-meetings, 11 backsliders, 3 
entertaining false hopes, 40 for the conver- 
sion of friends, 60 pastors for schools and 
churches,” 


BUS SINESS DEPARTMENT. » 


A correct statement of the circulation of The | {ie°r 
Sunday School Times ts given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
pat ge oe Apeertowewn Whee fa.anee- 

the subscription list at any time. The 
sacilotte adeorcing ‘ate fer setae eben 
tisemenis is 20 cents per agate line for each 
and every insertion, 


I, L. Oragin & Oo., 1 116 So. Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
conta, which exactly pays postage. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


yaeok at the toes of children’ - 
ou are buying, and see swe 
vo.’ 8 Biack Tip upon them. 
always on front of tip. 


NCYCLOPADIA o= 
TIQUETTE2 BUSINESS 


This is the cheapest and only complete and reliable 
work on Etiquette and Business and Social Forms. It 
tells how to perform all the various duties of life, and 
y ol to d_, to the best advantage on all a 

Agente amted.—Send for circulars contain 
full description of the work and extra terms to age: 

Address National Publishi ng Co., Philadelphia, Pe. 


STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 
ame Auhorss tt New, At Authentic, Complete, 


Fine Lus' Selling Books ef the Day. 


LIFE OF GEN. “SAREE. 


BEST BOOKS. (7 LIBERAL TERMS. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Por full deseription & terms, Address, at once, J.C. BeCURDY & Oo, 





ay then A. or 
de-mark A. 8, T. Co, 





“A DAY OF FATE” is the title of 
the-new story, by E. P. Roe, which 
Dodd, Mead, & Company will pub- 
lish in September. An edition of 
20,000 copies is now printing to fill 
advance orders, 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 0O., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


New Art Books! 


Pottery Decoration. 


MISS M. LOUISE McLAUGHLIN’S Pottery 
Decoration; being a Practical Manual of Under- 
glaze Painting, including complete details of the 
author’s method of Painting Enamelled Falence, 
Square 12mo, Fancy Boards, $1.00. 


Charcoal Drawing. 


KARL ROBERT'S Charcoal Drawing without a 
Master. A Complete Treatise in Landscape Draw- 
ing in Charcoal, with Lessons and Studies after 
Allonge. Translated by Miss EK. H. Appleton. 
Tilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Modelling in Clay, 


A. L. VAGO'S Instructions in the Art of Modelling 
in Clay: with an Appendix on Modelling in Foli- 
age, etc., for Pottery and Architectural Decora- 
tion, by BENN PitTMaN, of the Cincinnati School 
@& Design. Square 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Ninth Thousand, 


MISS McLAUGHLIN’S China Painting. A 
Manual for the Decoration of Hard Porcelain. 
Sqnare 12moe, Fancy Boards, 75 cents. 


above sent by 
ss, Any of tie above vent by mail, prematd aveber dee 


ROBERT CLARKE & co., Publishers. 


A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, 
of the International Lesson Committee, by H. Clay 
TRUMBULL, editor of The Sunday School Times. 





This book aims to show a good superintendent just 
what to do in every department of his work, and just 
how to do it, which, moreover, proves that all = 
can be done, because it has been done. 


[From The Westminster Teach 


-J 

“We know not wh there is a volume better worth 

ataacee tendents 3 bop as 
or A @ = Salomon t of w superintendent 
ought to be is well, but = Sxhibition Ca = true 
superintendent in his life is better. ... Others than 
superintendents will be Seieed by this book. Wocom- 
meee Ss) it to all of our readers as one worth owning and 





LFrom The Sunday School Magazine. } 

“ The sensible and fists mctnede employed by this 
g00d man are used 7 the author to illus- 

trate the Sinciples and duties 0S re puperimiondent’s 

work. narrative is interesting, and the lessons 

drawn from it by the capereneal and tacile pen of 

Mr, Trumbull are exceedingly instructive.” 


{Trem John E. Searies, Jr., late chairman of the execu- 
5 gs daaleal the International ional Sunday-sehool Con- 


** This book should _ in the library of every Sun- 
a and hands of every Senden tqhecl 
—— in "the land. ‘rhe single chapter on ‘A Coun- 

book to nday-school,’ is worth many times the price of 
the k to every su een jaye and teacher who is 
ng in such a field 1 should lead to 
the pm of eaphs aoe hile every worker 
in ‘A City — will’ also be practically 
helped by the chapter on that topic. To advanced 
workers and all Al esiring ‘to increase the efficiency of 
their Pandey sel chapter on ‘ Methods and 
He) i be the centre of interest. The book is 
worthy alike of its subject and author. I know of no 
better manual on the Sunda -school work than 
‘A Model Superincendent,’ and heartily commend it 
to all fellow-workers in the Lord’s vineyard.” 


Sent by mail on receipt of $1.0). Address, 
JOHN D, WATTLES, 


Philadelphia, Pa 
IBLE TEMPERANCE LESSON6 by object teach- 
ing, “Ineom vty ape yes A rf) rue 1 ae 
John h. Programme and paintings loaned to 


pastors, or oe SE Soe Address, 
G. P. SMITH. Boston, Massachusetts. 


| GREA c oppeaa rer 90 daysonly. Sheet music 

at half price. Over 3,000 valuabie piece oF of Gpoios 
vocal and instrumental music. Send th oP 
for catalogue, Aaron. wi LLIAM Hh KE RELLE 
No, 219 Northam ptou Street, Kastoa, Pa. 


GENTS WANIED EY 82 WHERE 
sell the best FAMILY 
G MACHINE ever invented. Will knit a 
pe of stockiugs, with HEEL and Tox complete, in 
20 minutes. [t will also kuita great variety of fancy 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 


for circular and terms to THE Ay ey a 
MacHIN«E Co., 409 Washington St., Bosto 





Biste “CO! for the are T-7 
Embodies best reen}ts of latest research. Bright and read- 
able, TS Iilugtractions. Many new features. Sam ol 
classes. Low iu price(Only $8.75.) Extra term 

ae GaupeTson & Co., 66N. 4th St.-Philadel’a, Pa. 


E BONANZA won Been-Aenn 


Ts 

inenitie "H iA Life e 
rmriien, by his ite. 
friend. Hon. 
me W. FORNEY. 


an (an author H ANC fame), highly endorsed by Gen. 





Punav'a, Pa.; Civermnant, O.; Cncago, Iut.} 82, Loom, Me, 


BRINBTW qn qibor of of wide ya Byes pg tT so strongly | en 
—# Ty ular, sell 
ieee rk ty) pone 7 latte mat Me icf, adres quick 


GEN. ‘GARFIELD 


Heart's Content, and They 
Who Live There. 


By Clara Doty Bates.............-.---0++--81.50 
Elegant Cloth Binding. 

Mrs. Bates is known to most readers only as a writer 

of poems, but this handsome Illustrated volume shows 

that she can write charming prose as well. 


 LOTHROP & Co., Boston. 


SaRgwe AGkwes os sre MANRNING’S 


ILLUSTRATED STOCK BOOK 


Because it isthe grandest work ever issued 

subject, and every farmer actually needs it. Ser 
illustrated circular and full particulars, address 
_HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., oases Bt. Ly 





EDUCATIONAL. 
National Schoo! of 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut a=] ee —aigy hia. 
Course in Elocution. Cousse n Orato: Li 
Course. For public perekers sending 
the eo genere student of her english. *FALL 
OCT. 4. 70 page catalogue on application. 
orAdaress O, MOON, Secretary. 
AX™% TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, and SCHOOL 
ATRONS should obtain circular of the Central 
fiaucatonal Bureau, 1205 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


YOUR LADIES’ serd Iohh doh 





teachers, and 
TERM 











a Be t. with 1 i +r in 
Reopens and 1 French, Sac etas Taniteds 
Rev. E. H. SUPP. A.M., Principal, 





LJ AVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford Gollege F O., 
Pa. Thomas Chase, LL.D., Presiden’ Nine 
miles from Philadelphia.” Under care of PHoctety of 
Friends. Classical and Scientific Courses. For circu- 
lars address Professor Allen C, Thomas, 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
247 8. Thirteenth St. 
Re-opened Sep. 13th. J, W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal, 


OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LAD 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
vantages for a heres h education. Refers by 
Lena ood na to H. by ky at wor ot a Sun- 
a Pine 








Strect Phiiadelpht Iphia an For ci cireu: 

e a. For 

PMRS. J. A. BOG is ae 

Iss ARARMES ‘BOARDING AND I ay 

SCH! for Young Ladies, will re-open Sep- 

tember 15, 1850 Pine . Philadelphia. 

18s D. B. “BURTS 1 INSTITUTE FOR JQuRe 
LADIES AND MISSES, 2045 <a Street, 

Philadelphia, will re-open September 22, 1880. Choice 

location and best adv: vantages for social and intellectual 

culture. Pupils receive personal care instruction. 

Number received into the Pfamily imited. Circulars free. 


- ANDALUSIA A HALL, | AD ALORA canis 
Ja vent at? H. eae oUF. Busines." 


pane MILITARY: ‘SCHOOL of Central 
yemer vee Term opens September 7, 1880. 


For > etc., address 
Rt. Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. To oseph M. Turner, H ead-Master. 
A. N. Arms, Jr., Hy ononth ens of Cadets, 


Blairsville (Pa,) Ladies’ Seminary, 


ful grounds, commodious bi new and 

Ryan ilanos for practice, and THO UGH IN- 
CTION. Ten Instructors. T moderate. 

eth y 1880. For 


— 2 
ins Se mber 
Galaleenes Tr ern Swita, Principal. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 


ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING 
SCHOOL for rons lea Tedies, Morristown, N. J., re- 


epens Septembe: 1 sch 
ae Large and wm .-~ unds. Superior 
ev department. ‘dane tuition 
a Latin, 100 perannum. For circulars 
dress the omtaheal 
aEEOnD INSTITUTE, } Freehold, N. J. oung 


men and Ly thoroughly prepared for rs bes 
colleges and for business. Rev. £4 G. CHAMBERS, Prin. 


[OMESEMIN ARY | FOR YOUNG LADIES. Pleas- 
ant Roresg giv boarders. 16th year. 
Rev. W. M. W MELLS. Br ncipal, Hightstown, N. J. 


LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY will reopen 
on Tuesday, September 7. Pupils, male and 
female, prepared’ for college or for business. French 
German, Music. Careful instruction, a very beautiful 
and healthy situation, wholesome fare, a comfortable 
homeand moderate terms. A reduction to ministers 
and candid 
_D, GREGORY, A. M., Pu.D., Blairstown, N. J 


We DSTOWN (N. J. ) ACADEMY. Th orough in- 
Bae home comforts — wih. rp wr location, 
erate rates. For circularsaddr orris,A.M. 


STORE FIXING ON A SCL EDING - SCHOOL 
for OF PHOS. H child, a. pi ease address f .r circular, 
LON, D.D., PENNINGTON, N. J. 











WISS DE BI SRUTS KOPS AND MISS KEITH 

ey Mile. N, d’Oremieulx and Miss Keith), 
277 oe ave. have removed to 37 East Thirty- 
ninth St., N. Y,, and will reopen their Frengh Board 
ing and Day School for Young Ladies Se pt. 


Holbrook’s Military School, 
SING SING, N. Y. 


Reo) wa Tuesdays geen By £4 Address 
ti DA. HOLBROOK, Pu. D. 





ROOKS Seniliary Rr Young | Ladies, 11 plomtnene 
B Terrace, Brooklyn, N. Y.(formerly Poughkee’ e). 
Tenth year. Limited numbers. Su — advan’ 
Address Mrs. M. B. J. WHITE, cipal. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


WBURGH 
ect Boarding School for 35% Bees, Fits to take 
te Bighest rank at Yaleand Williams. For circulars 
_ Ada: HENRY W.SIGLAR, M. A, (Yale). 


‘Young: Ladies’ Institute, 


A SELECT FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 


(1855.) Auburn, N.Y. (1880.) 


Dt nr ge tg PARENTS hesitate in subjecting 
delicate girls to the hazardous transitions from 
the home life to the Seminary or the College. They 
ask for some plan of culture, containing the best edu- 
cational advantages, with an entire freedom from the 
= objectionable features of boarding-school expe- 
rience. 

This Institution assumes to meet this urgent demand. 
Its distinguishing characteristics invile the discrimina 
ne pedgmant.o the most exacting Patrons of Literary 
ni ms. Circulars, with Curriculum and Patron 
References, and stating the special provision for health 
and recreation of boarding pupils, sent on application 
to MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A.M., Principal. 


References :— Professors Theglogical & Seminary, Au- 
burn; Rev. * 3 Campbell Rochester 
A. F. Beard, } Rev. Henr Kendall, 
D.D., New Darks Dae Herrick Johnson,D.D.,Chicago; 
Rev. ‘Edward Strong, D.D., Boston ; Hon, T. H. Hinch- 
man, Detroit ; Hon. Thos. ‘Dickson, Scranton, — 


STER SCHOOL, iL, CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y.— 
Academic, Collegiate, Art, Lectures, Gymnastics, 
administered with specia reference to the health of 
young ladies and the formation of correct habits of 
study and life. Address the Rev. Dr. GEO. LOOMIS. 














ee eee oy SEMINARY, PA. A reliabl 


ool for Young Ladies. Location most 
healthful and beautiful in the Alleghanies, Resident 
Foreign Teachers in French, German, Art, and Vocal 


Music. Beeston op opeus Sept. 18, 1380. W.P. Hussey, Prin. 


E482. AST Walnut Street Se for Young Ladies, 
at a. Walnut =. pan i well pro hod for 
a superio) ion in co! 
a departments in m and art; a 
pupl i pocpensd © or Harvard exami 
tember 15 for boarding Sr day pupils. 4 
INRIETTA KUTZ, Principal. 





DENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE admits both 
sexes. oe nh oe halfa million. Tuition free, 
Goarass < of toes lassical, Sc fi 


ry Departm 
fio $b pet er week For Catalogue <—— FC, EPH 


Iss M. 8. GIBSON'S SCHOOL 7 YOUNG 
LADIES, 1519 Walnut St., Phila., will reo; for 
e Fall Session September 22. Bom aay ited. 


. Pennsylvania Militar 
Chester, Pa. Opens Reptomner ® ‘Cie i) Engin 








or con 
lars a anamaker & 
Co., No. 818 “Chestnut » Phila. or > Col. Theo. 


Hyatt, President. =m 


COTTAGE SEMINARY for YOUNG LADIES. 


POTTSTOWN, MONTGOMERY O0O., PA. 

Thirty-first Annual Session begins on “Whursday, 

September 16. 1880. Limited in number. For Cata- 
logues, apply to GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal, 


LX DEN HALL (MORAVIAN) SEMINARY for 
Girls, at Litiz, Lancome Ly rhe > hty-seventh 
year, For circulars contal Ve study, etc., 
address Rev. H. A. BRICKST IN, Principal. 


ING: ESIDE SEMINARY. 

Mrs. Gertrups J. Cary, Princi ~~. 
anradans Ohare sangha hese an 
at 1532 e SPRUCE ST., Phila. Pa. : 
en COLLEGE. MEADVILLE, Pa.— 


School. Four College Courses. 
Military RehooL, hool. 


“Health llocation. Term F 0; 
entire annual ex Address yay 


resident L. via me UaBnE I D. p for Catalogue. 
4 ISS LAIRD’S SEMINARY for Young 


Ladies 
and Misses, removed to 1602 Green Street, will 
reopen September 13, 


NEWTON, SUSSEX OO., N. J, 
COLLEGIATE INSYITUTE 
For males and fema'es. Fits for college =. business. 
Excellent Christian influence, care ot ——— 
delicate. Highest advantages. : sehool y ear. See 
ogue. Opens Sept. 7. 8. . STEVENS, A.M. 


BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
BORDENTOWN J 
Beautiful location, healthful, home-like, thorough 
Christian, and wisely governed. Manners and mo 
carefully " guarded. Lond scholarship, and NIN«x other 
prizes, awarded annual a. 
ress 


For gatalogve 96 
REV. WM. C. BOWEN, A. —y President, 


Goutn Jersey Institute, Bridgeton, J, For both 
\O sexes. College preparatory. Fostithis, classical scien- 
tific courses. ilding brick. Modern improvements. 


Climate mild, very health Le 
Begins 8 Sept. 8. Send for catalogue Trask: Prin. 


‘PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 


HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 

Both sexes. Fits for cies Hicpen for Business, Musi 
Painting, —, LY ay sO cal A — 
ever worthy and incr 

for Uatalogue to Rev. E. 7 «VERY, ee 


Tran ‘the Order ot Service, found in The patted 


























Genin Stn Pilla. 


BINGHAMTON LADIES’ COLLEGE 


College of Music and Oratory, 
(With Preparatory Department.) $300 per year. 
Rev. R. A. PATERSON, A.M., President, 

Binghamton, Broome Co., N. Y 





Opens September 17. 
PAYS FOR BOARD AND TUITION ¢ ONE 
school year in Dr. WARRING’S MILI- 


ARY BOARDING SCHOOL, POUGHKEEPSIK, 
N. Y. While terms are low, the school is of the first 
grade. Send for circulars with references. 


OUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY. 
Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. ST D., Re: 
Assisted by ten (10) oe The 4th year com- 
mences September 15th, 1880. Patrons are assured 
home comforts, parental discipline, and thorough work 
for their daughters. For circulars, address the Rector, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
s ’ 

The Union Teachers’ Agency 
Provides schools and families with principals, tutors, 
governesses, or teachers of any grade promplly ; 

recommends good schools to parents; aids teachers in 
obtainin pealtia ns; sells or rents school property. 
For further information call on or address 

Poly .* LOVELL « CO., 42 Bond St., a hew York, 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


SouTH WILLIAMSTOWN, BERKSHIRE Co, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED IN 182. 


A First-class Private School for Boys, with Prepara- 
tory, Classical, and English courses. The pore 
tory Course is be ge gk at ane pupils, and —_ ares 
for the Classical or En Courses of the Institute. 

Classica Course ee thorough preparation for 
our Best Colieges. The English Course prepares for 
Scientific Schools or Business. Experienced teachers, 
— ful location, large play eronee and ball-ground, 

4 mnasium, and mountgins and mountain 
streams &: hand. Fall Term opens Thursda; Sees. 2, 
1880. For catalogues and full information, 


BENJ, F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE ,22..%enve 


field, Mass. Address Rev, C. V. Spear, the Principal, 











OR=42 COL! EGIATE INSTITUTE, for Young 
Ladies, ha yates arg 2 m" will open its thirty- 
second year, September 15, 1880. 


OME SCHOOL, vheradals, Mass. Six boys will 
be received into the family of an experienced 
teacher, where they will enjoy home comforts and care, 
thorough paree on, &@ quiet and peeltns loo eoion in 
a beautiful v village. JAMES 
BOST SCHOOL OF SEATeuT. 
Full cou TWO YEARS, three hours daily; shorter 
course, ONE YEAR. Term begins Oct. 7. Application 
at 1 Somerset St., Boston, any day, after Oct. 1, from 
0tol2A.M. For mee | aoe nar 
R. MOND, Principal, 





Worcester Vhaomy Warcester Mass. 
Furnishes the best Of instruction in two departments 
—Cilassical and . Expenses $150 ayear, Aid 
varying from ary may be had, according to need, 
merit and order of application. Young men wanting 
a liberal education ae venues “i, whatever their cir- 
CUMAARIA, | to Nes 
N.L ENWORTH, A. M., Principal. 
END for our New Calendar of the New 
ngland Conservatory of Music. $15 to $20 
per quarter in classes. Students in the Con- 
Servatory Course can pursue ALL Enaiish 
BRANCHES FREE. 


E, TOURJEE, Music Hau, Boston. 4 


HILLSIDE HOME. 


at School J afl Ladies, $300a 7 











Quarterly. Issued in Ly 4 form at 75 cents per 
hundred, No extra charge for postage. 


MISS AD ER, Stock 
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September 18, 1880.] 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Ge HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
J Bridgeport, Conn. Address Miss Emily Nelson. 








MISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn. 


The Aim: A sound mind in a cone body. First- 
class Residence and School-house. Very extensive 
Eccncoptionat references” * Sepertmen 
BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 

STAMFORD, CONN. 
Forty-third Year. BeginsSept. 13. Thorough pee 


ration for Business. College, Belentific Schools, U 
Military and Naval Academi ies. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, _ 
Mystic Bridge, Connecticut. A pleasent —- 
for both sexes, and the best B 
Address J. K. BUCKLYN, Xe aa 








MISS NOTT’S pan Pes 
School for Yo Ladies, 33 Wall St. New 


The 8th year s Sept. 21. _Circulars on spplication. 
YALLANAN COLLEGE, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
/ Superior parensees for the education of YOUNG 
ADIES. Coll art boot. MEROY 8. — for 

c circular t to! the Pris cipal, © ROY. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Morgan Park, Cook County, Illinois. 





A Christian family school for boys. Prepares for 
coll Ch — school, or business. tion 
healthful, pleasant, and ‘elevated. Session begins 


healthful. 7, 1880, Send for Catalogue. 


G4 ARNETT’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, ELLICOTT 
3 CITY, MARYLAND.—Principal, JAMES M. 
GARNETT, M. A., LL. D., late Principal of St. John’s 
» Or on SEPT. 15, 1880. Address u 


Coll intil foul ca 
MID BURG, Loudon County, Va.; afterw 
_ 
} smeared OF ST. JAMES’ GRAMMAR | BCHOOL, 
Washington Co., Mi 


T he Diocesan Schoo! of Maryland. Bishop Pinkney 
visitor. Re-opens on Wed. Sept. 15. Address HENRY 
ONDERDONK, College of St Seaoas. Washingt’n Co. Md. 

LORIDA HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, select and 

limited in number. Few vacancies remain. Splen- 
did climate, grand river front. excellent accommoda- 
tions. For particulars address Geo. B. MacLellan, M.A. 
or Mary E. ©. Wyeth, P. O. Box 434, Jacksonville, | Fla. 


Correspondence Solicited 


With young men and women who desire a first-class 
education and whose health requires the climate of 
Colorado. Address 
Rev. DAVID H. MOORE. D.D. 
Pres. University of Denver, Denver, Col. 


Victoria UNIVERSITY, Cobourg, Canada. Lec- 
tures resumed October 4. se for tuition, 
board, etc,, $150 rs on application 
to Rev. Dr. NE 


r annum. Gatende 
LES, President. 


NORWICH LINE 


FOR 
BOSTON, WORCESTER, 
PORTLAND, AND 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


DAILY, EXCEPT SUNDAYS, at 5 P.M. 
FROM PIFR 40, N. R. 


Express Trains leave New London at 4 A. M., via 
New York and New England R. R. 

Leave Boston at 6 P. M.; Worcester at 7.80 P. M. 

A Full Night’s Rest on the Boats—Large and Ele 
gantly Fornished Staterooms—First-class Table—No 
Advance in Price of Staterooms or Meals. 


w@ Tickets for sale at 417 Broadway and Pier No. 40 
N. BR. 


‘8. A. GARDNER, Jx., Supt. W.H, TURNER, Ag 


s HAMMOND’S AQ_» 


Window Springs} 


Lock and support upper and lower 
sashes--all sizes. Are very conven- 
ient, simple and durable. Sample, 
10¢e.; one on, $1 ey, mail. 
AMMOND, 
wien , York Co., 
pee give ful instructions. 


lilustrated List Free. Scroll 
Saws. Saw Blades, Fancy 
Woods, Clock Movements, 
Tools, ete.,anda great variety 
of Designs for C locks, Braek- 
ets, Card Receivers, Picture 
Frames, Wall- -Pockets, etc. 


JA MES T. PRATT & CO., 
53 Fulton & 42 Cliff Sts., 
New York. 


‘ to sell our Rubbet Printing Stamps. Sam- 
IT PAYS ples free. J. M. Mitten &Co., Cleveland, O oO. 


MT VERNON SEEDLING and KIRK wooD 
. STRAWBERRIES. 

The two largest, best, and most productive. Introduced 
in 1880. Each yielded 10.000 quarts per acre, and sold 


at from 20c. to 30c. per quart. Catalogues free. Address 
W.Parry, Bureny man,Parry P.O.,Burlington Co.,N.J. 


THE BIBLE AND ITS STUDY. 


Promptings and Helps to an Intelligent 
Use of the Bible. 


“ When such writers as Dr Barnas foam, Tre ofessors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Phili chaff, oa 
Seorge oe Serene, Bishop C. J, ber ee and Drs. W 
omson, de Pressense, a ard Crosby, 
combine their Ticas about the inal hie cut use of the 
Bible, Re ah come - be exceedin ney, valuable. 
If w a pastor again. we would put a copy 
of ‘ Phe’ Bible 2 and its Study? ’ Into the Conde of ever 
member of our church, and every scholar old enou 
to understand it in our Sunda ap feet if we had to 
80 fad ourown on pene. Pane ongregationalist, ‘Boston. 
rice by mail, 20 cents, Five or more copies, 15 
oa each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, Phila. 

















~ 


ede Cia - 


The club prices of The Sunday School Times have been put down 
again to the lowest mark. In June the prices were raised, owing to the 
increased cost of production; but so many superintendents have 
expressed a belief that their clubs would be greatly enlarged, and that 
new ones would be formed, if the low club rates were resumed, that it 
has been decided to go back to them. 

If those now using the paper will kindly show it to the superin- 
tendents or teachers of schools not using it, a largely increased circu- 
lation may be expected for 1881. The publisher will gladly send to 
any person getting up a club as many specimen copies as are needed, 
free of charge. 


Terms of Subscription.—From 1 to 4 copies, $2.00 each. From 
5 to 9 copies, in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From 10 to 
19 copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or 
more, in a package to one address, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. 
Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a year at yearly rates. 
While the papers for a club at above rates must be sent in a package 
to one address, the publisher requires that each club subscription be 
accompanied with the names and addresses of the persons who are to 
use the paper. 

For twenty-five cents per copy in addition to the above club rates, 
the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses of the 
members of a club. In this case, however, the papers for a club 
must all go to one post-office, and the subscription must not be for less 
than one year. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


For Active Book Agenté. 
A BOOK THAT EVERY INTELLIGENT MAN NEEDS. 


Address JOHN BURNS, PUBLISHER, No. 717 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


NIRS ave 
a RRM 
Seal 



















? $1.25 a Year. 

Specimen Copy, 10c. 

Trial Trip, 3 months, 25c. ~ 
with chromo. 


“ A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Ullustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Premium List te— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 456. @ 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 





Send 3c, for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly.” Apams & BisHop, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Staten Island Fi ancy Dyeing Establishment 


OFFICE, 5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1199 Brogdw ay, pear 29th St., New York: 47 N. 8th St., Philadéipbia; 279 Fulton St., cor. 
Tillary, Brooklyn; 110 West Baltimore Si, Baltimore. 

years and facilities unequaled by any other art. wf mag justly 
tablishment in this countr les’ — Cleaned or D pli. gH 











With an experience of fift 
claim to be the First Dyeing 


manner, Gentlemen’s Coats, Pants and Vests Dyed wit out Con art. Also Cleaned | sta 
experienced Bushelman and returned within three days. Lace Curt utifully cleaned. ehireet 
and returned by express. ? i lata ol 2 ne 'BAR RETT, NEPHEW‘ 














CHURCH and SCHOOL BELLS. 


Sizes and Prices. 
Diam.of Wo’ t with Cost of 
Bell. 


‘CHURCH LAMPS. 


All the Improved Styles. Catalogue free, Bell 
‘A. J. WEIDENER, ys 4 
© Roukh Reopened Gree, No. 6. 25 in. . 290 Ibs. . . $25.00 
mips. No. 63 27 in, . 340 Ibs. . . 36.00 
No.7, 30 in. . 490 Ibs... 50.00 
No, 8, 341n. . 730 }ba. 75.00 
No. 9, 38 in. . 925 Ibs. . . 130.00 


RUMSEY & ©O., 
Sewsce Fens, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


Fully WATCH a 


ay i TA 
wo STAND 
Ean Waten Ci" CO. PITTSBURG PL PA 








druggists. ote. and 
WOULRIOH & Bester 





77 NTED 208s. 0.0! 


Yueoms says it’s “ The Best.” Send for auontaas yen 
73. 
W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass, 








LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY, 


THE HENRY F. MILLER 


Granp, Panton Granp, UPRIGHT, SQUARE AND 
PaTENT PepaL UPRieHT 


PIANOS. 


b pao the ee Eee F rtists. Universally recom- 
gree y the Musical Profession, 4 


waessenaens THE Best PIANO OF THE Day. 





The Linderman & Sons’ Pianos 
Compare with the best in Market. 
THEIR CYCLOID PIANO tsa wonderful and im- 
portant invention. It substitutes a Parlor Grand. 


THE PALACE ORGAN 


Has no superior in tone and workmanship. 
For sale only by 


C, J. HEPPE, 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 
Cor, Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philedelphia. 


GREAT OFF aye bite eRe EN 





yy nt iis 
iv Sent “D BARS ne WAR ais AGENTS rs 
ra 
ORACE iy tated CR Bway, edo 


=n l7-STOP ORGANS 


Sub-bass & Oct. Coupler, boxed & shipped, only $97.75. 
New Pianos $195 to $1,600. Before you buy an instru- 
ment be sure to see my Midsummer offer illustrated, 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


Lowest prices ever known 
Load 









ou reech - ers, 
Rifles, and Bevolvers, 
QUR $15 SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 

Send stamp for our New 

Lilustrated Catal en, 4) 
P. rowE &BON, 238 Main Lana 2 Swe: - con 








Ce BA B88, BB 


FIREPLACE. febatcee 


To warm upper . lower rooms. 
The hand 





most 
Coal Stoves in the world. 
B.C. BIBB & SON 
Foundry Office and Salesrooms, 
39 and 41 Light Street, 





Baltt Md. 
Maeeieizsep Siatk Mantes, 
OP Send for Circulars. 





Aipha ‘Gastaes ao Uladcaed Crayons. 


Reund and square. White, clean, dustless. Send for 
sample. Our new catalogues es of educational and 


useful 
articles, containing 184 es and over 300 illustrations, 
to any address, t-paid, for 25 cents in stamps, 
BA . PRA & CO., General School ‘Furnishers, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


HOW TO MARK THE 
EDGE OF YOUR 
BOOK OF DIRECTIONS 
10° BY MAIL 

cS have worn this Corset} I have worn the Flexible 


three days and every bone | Hip Corset three months and 
over the hips is broken. every bane is still perfect, 
Ph i 





SSEX PUBLISHING C9, 
NEWARK,N J 











DR. WARNER’S| 
Flexible Hip Corset 


Is warragsed not A.A bagels over the oy It gives an 
+ Pigore th rice by 
= 1, hf, t+ wind Bust, i 3; with Tampico Bust (Per- 


, Groves, Narcissus, Lillies &c. 
Bulbs and Plants for tal! 


tection Corse’ 
WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 
For Fall, anti Liberal 
ler received 
ROSES Se eresees 
Premium Kose nw. 
BEAUTIFUL WINTER FLOWERS. _ 
Ayacinths, Tull; 
My Catalogue 
sent free to all. I offer the best collection of 
Lilies (80 kinds) jp the country, My Bulbs are 
warranted fret class and true wo nawe, My 


ptjoating. 
—— WM. “RR EED, Chambersburg, Pa 
planting and winter ming is now ready aad 

veil pacheaa are by send for a Catalogue. 





I send by 
mail named Tulips for 60c. 6 named 

Hyacinths $1.00, 9 cama Ll vr $0, 00, all different and besatiful 

sorts. Address, HILDS, Queans, N.Y. 


* MARSH’ ‘ Cen th 


FOOT LATHE! 


bs @ This isa new Lath 
2. and on & new 
5 “ing aCy 
8 ismuc 


vlan, 
ylinder Bed, which 
more simple and 
2 convenient than the old 
= style. It has a‘tachments 
for Circular and Scroll 
@ Sawing, and for Bracket 
8 Moulding. New, novel, 
3 and the best invented, 
n anc 





| Pleasure for Amateurs 


TTLE CREEK MACHINERY CO Pattle Creek, Mich 
Th WANTED for the Bes ana Fastest, 
Pictorial Books and Bib! 
ent, National Publishing C Con Phila., Pa. 


= 
| 


8 
Ege 
Pea 


cen 





GET A BINDER FOR YOURJPAPER. - 
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PUBLISH ER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 





From 1 t0 4 COPIES ...0-cecenceennnescneenccens $2.00 each 
« 5to9 copies to one addre &.....---...- 1 
« 10 to 19 copies to one address........... 1B 
20 copies or more to one address...... cesesce 100 ,, 
The oe ap label on on oat popes Gpue ve to we what date 
@ subscriber has paid. publisher does not by that 
date receive ar t from the es that the paper 
be discont send tt, The eer 


“ will continue to 
will, however, be | eoppes Soy time thereafter, if oo 
scrtber the amount due for the 


tion, unle. Sor the 

Rubscriptions — be received for any portion of a 

veer at yearly 

hile the Sapers ae ter a club, at above rates must be 
oul ina kage to one address, the publisher desires 
to have for reference Re names of all the subscribers. 
He therefore requires that each club subscri oa be 
accom led with a ‘iat “ot by Bo ao and addresses 
of the persons who are to ag 

For twenty-five cents pe’ copy in PY eddition to the 
above ciub rates, the pall ne wil malied directly to 
the individual addressesuf the members of aclub. In 
this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to 
one post-office, and the subscription must not be for 
leas than one year, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at t which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. 4a additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscri to pay pro 
rata tor the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether a= @ package 
to one address, or sent separately @ members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

‘subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

changed should ne Lene ~ et, uty also th — aa 
office to which they tsen so the one 

All addresses sh 


wae it has pene sent ould Include 
ty and state. 

Any person W: writing to renew either a deste or club 

subactt on, in connection with Lara his pame 


not re been known to the publisher, will please 
give the 7 aoe of ee to whom the paper or 
pa been 

f Sealers cans to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have ulna copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’, 





My ei 
supp oe in 
helpe ta tk the line of their spec! fads 


d schol b ms is . 

an olars bave not access, 

conthly, ana will be sent, on receipt a its price, only 
to subscribers of The Times who are Pastors or Superin- 
tende: Voges pF OF dopartsacmns eae im coe 
1 of de - 
arate p Footie), a and who, when ordering L ohute sabe the 


In “Sending your renewal to The Superintendents’ 





Pape per please conten the cote ys 4 nate pe — 
Sunday Schoo mes, as ell 
Sareas Inbel on The Times. ? 
THE WEEKLY | LESSON | LEAF, A separate leat for 
100 00 1 one Snead *, .60 
i "one year 7.20 





Tem then 100 copies at same rate. Orders not iaken 
for less than one month. 


On UARTERLY, | Oe Contains the Les- 








sons for three red map, beautiful 
pe ictures, appropriate i on ete a, ote ete. 

copies, one year (fou: po pmeeceneetn $20.00 
mingle popy, one year (our genes 20 
100 copies, three months tome y auariery: Lea 5.00 
Singie A jes (one quarter), each............. 05 


ago or over, to one ~ a for one “school, 
$18.00 ver ® undred. 
Sapien, or eeu, one address for one school, 


400 co 
we pee hoe are taken for three or six months at the 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


essrs. Hodder and n, 27 Paternoster Row. 
7" TVS Gh Er: School 


post free , for 
ety yap i paey ahiiite 
sold a e@ prince 
AN will also The Scholars 





«of. Le prenguaenete RATES. 


Th iform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 
cant par agate line (la lines to an inch), @ach inser 


tion, whether for one time or more, — for the the 
months of November and Decembe Bu these 
na there being a extra clrowleiton, together 
with a pressure of adv matter for its columns, 
the rate will be 30 cents ad agate line. Advert: 

ments inning ear the year, but renaming 
th a aes ava r the eight issues eee, wil be ok months. 
the 

It is believed that this nniform low rate, which makes 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Tims the cheepen ae eemaas 


edi far, among the religious weeklies, 
meet with ceneral Op val of advertisers.’ The 
ate for Reading Sy Notices type, leaded = 


*the Business Deparvenans wall be $1.00 per counted 
for each insertion, and for 8 Notices (solid agehe) 
40 ‘cents per line for each insertion at any season. 
Letters copseraing S Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


prea D. TH Publisher, 
25 Chestnut St., jhe sae. ne 


ESTERBROOK’ 


bel oem 


STEEL 
PENS. 





The most Popular Pons in use. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John 8t., New York. 


D e 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
Ais: ay 






A practicalroad machine. Indorsed 
by the medical profession as the 
most healthful of outdoor sports. It 
augments three-fold the locomative 
power of any ordinary man. nd 

stamp for 24 page catalogue, with 
1D frrice lists or, 10¢, for catalogue, price 
ist and tes yeling World. 

THE POPE M’'F’G OO. 
ia Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





L. J. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for PF pend or fer 
public use, they 


SO UHRIVALLED | 


ogues, 16 cents, 
Selorsicon Manual, ain Pa ioe 





History, Principles, Earl 
Sketches of James A. Garfiel 


This work contains, 
desires to possess. is 
paige os use. > conten’ 


Arte lng of he. Reps 


Sp rin th thie country sincé the 


and Chester A. Arthur. 


ately pictured. I. ia believed that is the only work 
this great  histores party ina pew ng 
An 
Congdon, “Gesoribed the men s whol form 
Third.—The National 

reader may in. The 3 

Fourth. 


ectoral and Popular Vote at ever 
given oe eae tes, furn 
— ‘valuable table is 


Repoblicaa piggiaiotien and administration since 1865. 


Smalley, for many 


achievements of his early manh 
and valuable nervices in Congress since the Rebellion. 
trate his remarkah! 
manship. 


port of the voters ~ the nation. 
Sevenuth,—A b 

the Democratic Party ainee 1 — 
“aloud” to Democratic neighbo 


such books. Price, 40 cents; if by mail, 
one In a place), in every town, and by the publishers, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, ManaGEr. 
SAFE. 
a 


PROVIDENT LIFE 





Exceeding} 
policy. ali 
agement. Strict busifiess methods. 


the Company. 


The Rep ublican. ‘Manual. 


opokodbh OF 1880. 


Leaders, and Achievements of the Republican Party. With Sapeoaton 
By E. V. Smalley, of the New York Tribu 

in attractive form, at nominal cost, the information which every intelligent voter 
the best of all arsenals from which active workers can draw ammunition for cam- 


ican Party, with prelimina: 
e roote of the Republican organization are followed back into 
past, ita formation and cone are deseribed. its great measure cited, and its contests and victories accur- 


ané compact form. 
Republican ieaders, by that veteran Re 
the party, and the work they did for freedom and nationality. 
of the party are given, beginning with 1856 and ending with 1880, that the 
rincipies and trace the progress of its ideas, 


ishing a complete record of Republican victories 
ven showing the reductions in the Public Debt and Interest, affected by 


he next department of the book comprises Sea sketches of the Republican comtioates 
for Sediies and Vice-President, and their letters of acceptance. 

hg rs the General's personal friend, and familiar with all the circumstances of his career 
is very full ane. oe factory in narratiug the romantic events of his boy life, the courageous struggles and 
, his noble services during the War for the ih 
Numerous extracts from the General’s speeches illus- 
© power as an orator, the breadth and 
A briefer sketch of General Arthur, by Fdgar 
eventful life, which shows that the candidate for Vice-President is worthy of the confidence and cordial sup- 


ef appendix contains ‘‘ Abandoned Democratic Principles.” 
ih will furnish entertaining selections for Republican missionaries to read 


The volume is élegantly bound in cloth, and is sold for but a fraction of the price commonly charged for 
stage 7 cents extra. For sale by the leaaing bookseller (only 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 
~ PROMPT. 


INCORPORATED THIRD Mo. 22, 1865. 


low death-rate. Simple, ea untechnical form ot 
Liberality and accommodation to policy- 


Gentlemen of address and intelligence wanted to act as agents. Apply to 


chapters tracing the career of earlier 
in existence which relates the story of the career ot 


ublican journalist, Charles T. 


Presidential Election since the party was formed is 


The life of Garfield, written by E. Vv. 


Union, and his not less patriotic 


Prgreansiy of his scholarship, and his wise states- 
Murlin, narrates the interesting events of a most 


selected from platforms ot 


_ ee BUILDING, saw YORK. 
, ~~ LIBERAL. 


AND TRUST CO. 


Iders. Conservative man- 





THE PENN MUTUAL. 


LIFE INSURANCE C©O., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, 9§6,230,723.46. 

r'AE PENN isa purely Mutual Company. AU of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members every 
year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest possible 
tates. All policies non-forfeitable for =, ba 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. 
WANTED. Apply to H.8. Fhilladeipkin Pe Vice Prest 
dent. 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


‘THE PENNSYLVANIA 


e Insurance 
© Seegee 
ETS, $2,011, 112.11, 


ii 2 SiN DEN DEVI 
a _JonN PMs: THO" a 




















THE UNIOR MI FLANNEL | 


~ PATENTED Oct, 27,1868, Re-1ssukD FER, 5, 1878. 
THE ever iocreasing popularity of this 
most sensible hygienic garment fully 
warrants us In making an earnest re- 
quest to all the ladies who have never 
worn the Uniun Under Fiannels, that 
they will not allow another season to 
pass, without purchasing a set of these 
suits, and givi them a fair trial. Ladies 
who have tried them say that nothing 
zens induce them to return to  eaeng 
the old-fashioned vests and drawers. 
Their universal verdict oi “Try them 
once and you will never want to wear the 
others.” 
Im ORDERING, send for one size 
than is usually worn in ordinary 
or, if the person isunusually tall or fully 
developed, send for two sizes larger. 
PRICE LIST. 
Style. mm th me a SuIT: 


7% MERINO. “TBS |281 30 |32 34) 30 |38 
Cutand seamed 2.60 2.65 2.80 2.95 3.1lu 325 340 
1000 M vO. 
Fall loned. 850 3.75 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.75 5.00 
3000 OAS 
(Pashioned. 4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 5.50 5.75 600 
40) EX. UASH. 
Fu | Fashione4, 5.25 5.50 575 600 6.25 6.50 6.75 
SuMMER WEIGHT. 
210 MERINO. 
Cut and Seamed. 1.90 2.00 2.10 2.20 230 2.40 2.50 
520 MERINO. 
Full Fashioned. 3.50 3.75 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.75 5.00 
MISSES’, ia Sizes. PER SUIT: 


WINTER be cben an 

7M MERINO. {18 | 20 | 23 | 24 | 26 | 28 | 30 
«-utand Seamed. LS 1S Le BOP Se Se De 

5295 MERINO. {not make. 
pul Zommnoes. 2.25 2.40 2.55 2.70 285 3 00 B15 
m any rtof the United States will be 
rea Ties, and forwarded prepaid on receipt of 
pri oe cane remit by P O. Order or Registered Letter. 

L DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


"Q@EORGE FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshirs Street, Boston, Mass. 
5a" Renee state where you saw this advertisement, 


U™= the Order of Service, found in The Scholars: 








HOVER’s MAN USCRIPT 
WRITING PAPER, ( Patented.) 


Gives greater fa 
duces at once a BLACKER MANUSeRIEy. 
For Sale by the Principal Stationers, or 


Ht. L. LIPMAN, 64 8S. FOURTH ST., PHILADA, 
Note, Sermon, and Pagers, ge. 


SPECTACLES 





THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
ey te for an Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages and 
be convinced. 


R. & J. BECK, 


jfenntiotering Opticians, 
1016 | Chettent Street tite Philadelphia, | Pa. 


BUCKEYE. BELL FOUNDRY 
Belle of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
chools, Fire plerwey Sermers 
WARRANTED, 
VANDUZENW é Tien Cin Cinclanetl, 0. 


Clinton 4. Meneely Bell Company, 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bei1 FouNDERS. 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 

Special attention given to Churc Cata- 
logues seut free to parties needing ele 


HURCH 
SHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT DER wR SLEEPING SPRING 
AMERICAN CARPET Linnea Cc 
W TORK. 


“aetomagic: |: 
Eye Glass Holder 


Pty pel: itself, hae 
0 
reeled up. No no 
glasses; very handy. 
sands are in use. 
3 cents, 
KETCHAM 
McDOUGALL, Mites, 
4 Liberty Place. N. Y. 




















G 
‘a mail 





INVALIO ROLLING CHAIR. 








(RECLINING) 


to 
FOLDING CHAIR. 00... New Haven. 
FOR FALL PLANTING. 


GRAPE VINES 6 Concord or 3 Rogers Vines 


by mail for am BA a very fine. Send for circulars 
Address wM. . REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 


_ anv 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 





hundred. No extra charge for postage. 








Church Sets Complete 
$35 to $500. 


.Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. 
Cushio Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, 


Pews, Settees 
Altars, and Tables, of the most approved pate rns, 
Photographs and price list mailed free it applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


48 Canal and 141 FRIEND Sts..Boston.Mass, 





THREE REMEDIES IN ONE. 


In all disorders—mild, acute or chronic— 

Keep up the strength and keep the bowels free; 
Give a corrective, laxative and tonic, 

In one pure medium that combines the three. 
SELTZER APERIENT is that medium glorious ; 

It tones, refreshes, regulates, sustains 
And o’er disease for thirty years victorious 

The world’s well-founded confidence retains. 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
_SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





N FANTS AND INVALIDS 
18 THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 










FO” MOTHERS MILK. 
ALL PHYSICIANS cba br ae 
ALL ommeers & GROCERS SELL JT. 


Oano 75 CENTS. 


i woe TCALF & Co. BOSTON. 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


(Pat. July 15, 1879.) 

P Cuts washers of leather or a 
‘or carriages, wagons, mo 

machi.es etc., from 3¢ to4 inches 
in diamete. entirely finished by 
one turn of tue hand. Simple, 
strong, always reacy for use. The 
knives are of saw-blaae steel. Bw 
ters also made for brace. tate 
pee ne is wanted. Sent by a 
i dicents, to any address, on receipt 


sy to agents. 
WILLARD B BARTLEY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















bf 


ASK YOUR. MERCHANT FOR — 





They are NOT,sent out all over the count 
sold on COMMISSION, shez axe are NOT put upin 
PicruRE PaPEss, illustrating Lo penn vegetables. 
bis are NOT tobe found forsale in grogshops. They 
A 
Fennsyivepis. ne New Jersey, and Wisconsin. 

hey ARE put up in plain paper, at the lowest cost. 
The purchaser, thesetiee, pays for sEED, and not for 
fancy paper and printing. They ARE sold by rxE- 
SPECTABLE Merchants, Druggists, Grocers, etc., WHO 
Buy THEM OUTRIGHT, use they know THEY 
WILL PROVE SATISFACTORY TO THEIR CUSTOMERS. 

Rn | ARE to be had in any quantity p39. 

ns, an 


B. packages, in pints of Peas, B 
“— YOUB MERCHANT DOES NOT KEEP THEM, send 
for Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac, contain- 
ing catalogue and prices, and order them direct from 
headquarters. In writing, please mention 8. 8. Times. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROOFS 


re—in 4 
rn, or in 


Roofing, Felts, | | Slate Mantels 


Pitch, Slate- We ters os 

Dust, &c., Tin, stain, $12 ‘and 
o 

Slate, or Felt MANTELS Bpws Fé. 

Roofs laid. | ready for use. 


| PAINTS 


a@ Circulars free, 


WILLIS BARTLETT, A 
20 South Second Street, 


~ «GREAT WESTERN 


The best house 
and roof paints 
in use, 


‘Philadelphia, 


GUN WORKS, 


ma Pittsbnreb, 







Send stamp ah Catalogue. - 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent ¢. o. d. for examination 





lisement in The Sunday School Times, 


For Price List of best INVALID C CHAIRS, address, 
with green stamp, VT. N, W. Co., Springfield, Vt. 





Ne 
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~The Literary Revolution, 


| my iso its 4 se ay 
ish ie ade pate gta pug r e 
in 20 SY from abie to fill = ay Ayn 
taken to doub serrenat ade Bional within the next sixty 
the Peomi twelve months at least 


umes will uired. 
3 


real 
books are neatly and stroagly bound. IIL 


better than to 
profit of only $1.00 pod 4 while 1,000,000 books Fy ata 
re as reece cope ies 
he most irmportaiet a wor re ever publ 


complete, about ra 
but a fraction of bb 
Seeger of a vlarge 


ae cent. more Appleton’s and 20 


Universal 


vol. * being paste September 1. Two or more volumes will be issued each mon’ 

price of the large type edition in cloth binding is 

Acco 

during the —_ of September 
mts per volume o- 

versal Knowled 

» complete in 


vols. octavo of near! 000 pages 

bound in half eee, ait i - pte $1.50 per volume. 
made to early purc’ rs, and 
will be received at the nominal price of 66 ce 
gilttop. Asa portion of the igorery .-$ = 


Chambers’s 


and Vols. 14 and 15 a few days Gare'thereatta 

are given to ay Pare price bet 
received during ember banal ok the set 
the half Russie gilt toy — 
pleted in October. 


sloos tor 


sae over “he vothones of standard books. It 


of 
Good Literature. 


make $5.00 only, and 1000 books sold at a profit of $1.00 each gives a 
rofit of one cent each 
he most im 
this country—e work 


the Library of Lab Knowl Itisa 
edition of Cha ney opening eet b f 
editors, about 15, reny? topies jy te ad l ra ry oO 


he inal ers 3 4 half Rus R » Bilt to tc ria J 
the nom: eee of $7.50, or a uu ~y za 
— style 12 vols. have already been issued, vol. 1 fonts top, fo rh, 

also special terms 
to those whose orders are 
este in clo. $13.50 for 


publication of one small volume. In sche m.- 
ives employment 
tonsa year. and 
have just oak bem leased spachiness: purchased and other 
days. To meet the popular demand for 

2,000,000 Sand probably 3,000,000 vol- 

ons ‘wonderful success w the Revo- 

be attributed to its leading princi- 

merit. Il. What is worth reading is worth preserv- 
con on the basis of the present cost of making 
ears ago. IV. Books have commonly been con- 
republic they ought to be 
the — 3 will bay good 
ar laced within reach. V. 


‘ives a profit of $10,000 ; and it is more 
rtant publication thus far undertaken—indeed 
every intelligent person wants in his library, is 
verbatim re of the t London 
a copious additions by American 
the original work. It will contain, 
ry. more than Johnson’ 3 @, bie tho —_ costing 


nowled e. tspe. of ei The 


Ms gs ~ of the Li- 
just 


till the whole y is pe. 13 
1.00 ne 
to our usual custom, spocial pe nt in price 
wr Ill., either or ail 
eC f Russia, 


Chambers’s ErSiomtell tbe is oie, 


orders for volumes L, II., or 


‘Encyclopzedia. 


mainder when com- 


be sent at ff by expreas, and the re 
always unde 


and a modest editorial opinion given 
student to form his own judgment, Kach number 
contains @bout fifty pages, and bas illustrations wher- 








“PRACTICAL.” 


The following are a few of the man 


constantly receiving for THE NATIONAL 


LOWELL, Mass., Jan. 31, 1880. 
This publication, The National Sunday School Teacher, 


is the best we have ever seen among the grand army 
of * lesson helps.” 
cant, nor bigotry of opinion. 


There is no “twaddie” in it, no 
Wherever passages are 


variously interpreted, the different views are stated 


ever the subject requires them. The book is full of 
practical hints of value to teachers and scholars.— 
Lowell Morning Times. 


FaYVILLE, Mass., Aug. 27, 1880. 


The National Sunday School Teacher is decidedly the 
best in the country—of whatever denomination. 


Rev. W. K. Davey. 


leaving the | 


similar unsolicited recommendations we are 


UNDAY ScHoort TEACHER. 


BLACKSBURG, Va., June 22, 1880. 


I am superintendent, and also teacher of a Bible 
clasa of twenty-eight young ladies and gentlemen. I 
could not do without The Aer. Itis certainly the 
best thing I have ever come across. 


Gro. W. L. Kateion. 


MayYSsvVILLE, Mo., Jan. 27, 1880. 
Your National Sunday School Teacher is my favorite. 
Your January number is beyond all praise. 


S. H. Hyatt. 





NEw York, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1879. 
I have taken your National 8. S. Teacher nearly 
every year since published, and find nothing com 
pares with it in its explanations. Daviv Travis, 


For 20 cents you can get THE TEACHER, on trial, for October, November, and 


December. 


Regular price, $1.25 per year. Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each per year. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER. & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


52 PAGES ON GENESIS. 





=e enterprises and ds 
ing Se th in Religion we 


Amazing O ffers. 


lutloa o yi 
—- 4 victories. 
expect to mplete Young’s 


Concordance Bible,” the great “We Wmabrid - = religious literature, and a 50 cent 
Le edition of of of Smith _ Dictionary. S tem ber. ; ta Blow Live eee ' ' t 
; Acme rary 0 — n 10 vols. se rom the fam 
Enis Mon of Leteern <t pened . © ‘ Fite se. nd a lange Gipe bc IS Olea US [a lons 0 e eS 
fore. In Poetry we cept soon bavet tine Tilad and Odyssey of Homer, translated t by Pope, and a type } 
of Shakes cheap edition of the celebrated Froissart’s Chronicles, with over 120 illustrations. In 


In History a 
Fiction, Beott's * “Ivanhoe” and Bulwer’s “ pe a mpeii.”” In ay “Karlin 


he r i ces pany eg are eal ee quan oes ties than 
Fine deal of pleasure. those so 
—_e 


— redure thei 
pi histo; Maca 
lp Josephus, Modern Classica, Sa Milton, Vir 


eerland,” profusely lllus- 
eir number is multiplied. 
ities than we anticipated that we 


we do it zene 
Down. 


By the REV. G. RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History of Oxford, 


ot ane With additions by REV. HORATIO B. HACKETT D.D. 


ries 
ingil, Dante. Koran, Bunyan, 


Standard Books. 


brary of Universal Knowledge, 15 vols., $15.00. Taine’s Histery of Literature, 60 cents. 

{ran 8 Gittbon’s Rome, 5 vols., $2.00. vara History. =. 

Macaulay’s History of England 3 voin, $1.95. Lexicon, 17 cen 

Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 50 cents Otaret Papers, 30 cents, 
ts. 


A new and improved edition has just been issued. Will be found a great help to the study of 
the Old Testament. 1 vol. 12mo, 237 pages, cloth, $1.00. Mailed post-paid on receipt of price, 
HENRY .A. SUMNER & CO., Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


HALE & KILBURN MFG CO., 


by the publishers, 








Sayings. by author of Spe 











Macaulay’s Essays and Poems, 3 vols., $1. 80. emans’ Poetical Works, 60 cen EXTENSI ANUFACTURERS 

ha mbevs't 8s Cyc Topeedia of Eng. Literature, 4 vols, $2. Kitto’s C clopeedia of Bib. Literature, 2 vols., $2. u vas " aad 
pale 's History of England, $3. Rollin’s Kneient History, $1.75. * 

farch’s Lives of Lilustrious Men, 3 vois. 4.81.50. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 50 cents. 

Geikie’ 3 Life and Words of Christ, 50 cen Works of Flavius ears 50. 
9, Bible Concordance, 311,000 neterencen, $2. Comic History of Hop ns, fllus., 50 cents. 
¢Acme Pons, of ee oerephy 3 vee. end 50 cents. Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 40 cents. 5 
Mitou's Complete Mrctical Works 40 cents Eabcory Hognaien basal woh mes, 30 to @0 conta 

ilton’s Comp! -oetical Wor! cen r rary Ma, ne, bound volu cents. x 
Shakespeare's Complete Works, 68 cents. Leaves from th of an Old Lawyer, $1. AND ALL KINDS OF CABINET WORK TO ORDER. 
Works of Vinal it translated by Drydi n $6 ome, {Ghambers's Enevel pein, tetas. $7.50. “ ” 

orks o! rans! y Dryden {Chambers's neyelo . 
The Koran of Mohammed, by Sale, 30 cents. *American Additions to Cham 's Encyclopedia, @ CHAMPION SEND FOR CIRCULAR. “ ” 
Adventures of Don Quixote, illus., 50 cents. vols., $4. AUTOMATIC Peerless"’ Portable 
Arabi Ry illus., rf «o a Homer's it Iliad, cy bransiatea by ope, =. a RESER 
1 8 m’s us., cents. omer’s y, trans Pope, cen! ES 
Robinson Crosoe, illus., 40 cents. *Scott’s frettken UO , VOIR D K 






Munchausen and Gulliv: 


"s Travels, illus., 40 cents. 
Stories and Ballads, b: 


*Bulwer’s Last — of Pompeit 5O cents. 
T. Alden, illus., "60 cents. 


The Cure of Paralysis, i. Taylor, 30 cents. 
*Froissart’s Chronicles, illus., ~a 50. 





Folding Bed. 





“Whoa! 


Washstand. 





Kari in Queer Land, ilus., $0 cents. . ” 
Acme Lit ih of ‘Modern Classics, 40 cents. The Light of Asia, Arnold, 25 cents. Only Centennial Award: Fn- Charlie. 
, 60 cents. tire world War- Simplest and best. Made also 
Fach of the above bound in cloth. If poe eee in open form. Instantaneous 


5,000 in use. $30 Upwards. 


NEW 
UNIQUE ODORLESS 


Commode. 


Our inside Porcelain Lid and 


yestage extra. Most of the books are also published tn a 
editions and fine Pindivee ‘at Rem =e *with ¢ in press; (+) some but not all vols. issued. WVesert 
Catalogues sent on request mi 


Py Bank draft, money ord , registe: red letter or by Express. Fractions 
dollar may be sent in Address oe °% , 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 
JOHN B. ALDEN, ManaGcer. Tribune Building, New York. 


AGENCIE : Beaizs. 5. 1 Bestings ; Phtindsiphte, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Peer Clarke & Co., 


flow. S@™ Acts like a station- 
ary stand, 


“CABLE SPRING” 


Rocker, 


Writs REVOLVING MorTion. 


New “Chariot” Chair 



















Neveland, Ingham, Clarke ; Toledo, Brown, J 
.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick ; in 81 smaller towns the lending vaebeeiien, only -& &.. vy bs pate oy oh —_— Joint are Nxat, STRONG, USEFUL, AMUSING. No Noise. 
yee It makes a High-Chair, a Rocking-Chair, a | No Break 
haa HULL’S ONFEDERATE BRIGADIERS. F Push harlot, aad a Draw-Chariot‘ss above Pn o.oo 
A new humorous Song. Words.by R. J. Burdette, o 
NEW of Burlington Hawkeye ‘usic by Charles F. Dennee = ALSO INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
. ey thing for the he Yanks.” ‘Ever [pods te vee ye . ‘4 2 
n the army, or who new anybody who “fit” In ~ 
war, ouaht bo have acopy of The Confederate Briga- =e Furniture Specialties. 
diers. Mailed for 40 gents. ae 
LEE & WALKER, "ty ELEGANT PARLOR FURNITURE, ALL OUR 
1113 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. Q ELEGANT CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
7 - a ELEGANT FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS, OWN MAKE. 
> 
i) 





For REVIVALS, PRAYER and PRAISE 
MEETINGs, 


IS NOW READY. 
sa SIZE, 256 PAGES.-aa 


CONTAINING 


290 HYMNS AND 288 TUNES. 
The best in the English language. 




















Warerooms & Factories, 48 & 50 N. Sixth St, Philad’a. 


A MEM TREATMENT s 


aegetes wen pete pee nervous and organic centres, 
E ean cease ote which are 


Ber, ye eane, Bishop of 
ae ys EP » Ranbir, mo % others, who 
refer by ission. 

¥ > “We have the most uneuivocal 
aon By wo is curative power from many persons of high ~~ 
-tained by this new treatment seem m like miracles than cceses ural 
hae, 9, e- 

7 ee 's iene 2 dy — —— = bea 
N, HOM CvhtAr Est contains two months’ supply, 


ratus end 
nm, giving the pac of this new 
Sane een rl rite for it. 


ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. Pree at Ti SaARE EL SPALEN a, pa, 


FINE STATIONERY * 
& ENGRAVING, 


"ice 
Gatacrrias Hye 





Price, in extra strong board covers, $4.00 
PER Dozen; $30.00 PER HUNDRED; SINGLE 
Corrs, 40 cenTs EACH, PosTaGE INCLUDED. 


NO PAPER COVER EDITION. 
Give it a Trial. 











5 $1.50 a year—Three Centsacopy. +4 
WEEKLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


:. ®The e Christian n Heraldé 











~ NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


a'A NEW OCCUPATION ® 














Q 
Please remi _| REWARD © FOR. SUNDAY AND Fos BibleHs House, IGN 4 an Newsdealers. 
tions pe bine Rime Courant amionnt, ahd Wee mae aree SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the thmes—over 800 inde ‘ nequall led Terms to Agents, a 
. and designs—comprising Motto Cards—Reward Cards | For Sunday-school scholars, and all children, - = 
Add nelntare Text Cards—Sentiment Cage Bible Verse THE : 
is —Gone rds— te 
ress ASA HULL, TEACHERS \pet price list ebUCATIONAL CARD YW LAAN BEST 
240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | sons, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 14! to 147 Sunda Scra Album . é IN THRE 
. — Franklin Street, n, Mass. ly ip od WoELD 
ras “4 ee 
: T H E V ABLISHED 1780. Designed to create an interest in Bible Study among for Mand 
. the children. and to induce them to search the ap 
Scripta MACHINE 


BY H. . The Sian oF the Album was suggested by Mr, D. L. 
H, R. PALMER, Moody, who secured the first 1.000 copies. which are 
being used as prizes in the Sabbath-school which he 
organized, and of which he was for many years Su- 
perintendent 
Parents anxious to aid their chfidren. Teachers desir- 
ing to bea help to theirscholars, Superinten ents seek- 
ing a pian by which the scholars may be held during the 
entire year, should examine the Sunday Scrap A/bum. 
A single copy, attractively bonod, with full direc- 
tions, mailed to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 
. MM. Bey Six. Pablisher, 
148 & 150 Madison Bt., , Uhicaog. — 





Sewing. 
kk SBF 
SOLDERS PP a ORS 


THE BEST THING YET. 
Fitch Co.'s 
New Metallic iep cerry ond Tos new cir- 


In Your Classes and Musical Societies 
this Season. 









Wide-awake teachers assure us that THe Sov BREIGN 
is the best of Mr. Palmer’s popular Music Books. 








Price, $7.50 per dozen ; 
75 cents each, if sentbhy mall. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph S'reet, 76 Kast Ninth Street, 
CH ida Go. | ~NEW YORE 





hee enews at _culars Box rs Box 193, C dha | City, Fitchbarg, Mass, 


Mier 5 


. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 

aoe Pee Piush: ton concerning anything advertised in this paper, 

—— ___—____"—— | Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture, | yu will oblige the publisher as well as the 
the Order of ‘Bervice, tvand in The Scholars’ 


‘ ’ ing that saw the adver- 
Quarterly. Issued in leafiet form at 75 centa Bo ghana Parte ASPLIN iN eee Pajalogye advertiser, by stating you 
hundred, No extra charge for postage - al | ee Ws A SUDEUR Sr.. BOSTON  thscnent ios The Sunday School Times, + 





ANTERN® 
ERE EOPTICONS 


T. MILI oAN. 


Set Complete 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





[September 18, 1880. 














$5,000,000. 


The American Shoe Tip Co. 


WARRANT THEIR 


A.S.T. Co. 
LACK #& IP 


That is now #0 extensively worn on 


CHILDREN’S SHOES 
TO WEAR AS LONG AS THE METAL, 
Which was introduced by them, and by which 
the above amount has been saved to parents an- 
nually. This Black Tip will save still 
more, as besides being worn on the coarser 
grades it is worn on fime and costly shoes 
where the Metal Tip on account of its looks 

would not be used. 
Thoy all have our Trade Mark A. 8, T. Co. 
stamped on front of T 


ip. 
Parents should ASE FOR SHOES with this 
BEAUTIFUL BLACK TIP 


on them when purchasing for thelr elijdren, 


*Back Supporting Shoulder Brace; 
\ Is 80 on. 





struc 








shoulders 
back 50 as to 
expand the 
chest, throw: 
ing the body 
into an erect 


Price $1.50 
by mall. 


Give waist 
measure. 


Send for cir- 
cular and Il- 
bu otras od 
price -list o 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
To MRS, A. FLETCHER & OO., 
6 Fast Mth St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, the 
ost convenient article ever offered to house- 
keepers. Agents meet with greater success 
thanever. One agent made to2 in BS days, 
another @3% in 2 days, © S27 in I day. 
Freight Free to Agee. Send for ciroulars to nearest 
vdress, SUMMET MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinn Ohie; St. Louts, Mo. 


FRUITWINE &JELLY PRESS) 




















TM» to! 
~ 


MB iN Cuiag \e 
ee) ie 
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FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING 

FROM ALLFRUIT 
EVERY FAMILY 
END FOR CRRALOGHE. © RET 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG. 

PHILADELPHIA PA 
FOR SALE BY 

THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


NEE! 





- 
To Meet all Demands for ou 
Y Twelve Dollar net's fiver 
ey-Wind- 
uteh, 


Broopt cap over movement, 
o& which is nickel. Considerin 

A, time and quality, this is the bes’ 

a Watch ever offer’ d for the money, 
of thre above ful 






to send us money (812) by regis- 
2 roail or joe order, and 
on receipt of same will forward wateh ordered, at our risk 
and expense, and if not approved on sight, cau return itt 
us and we will refund the money, ; 

Catalogue eopteining pres’ of more expensive watches, 
and other goods, sent free on application, Address 


* Wm, Ken & Son, 
110 Fourth Ave., ILLE, HY, 
ma” When writing, mention this paper. “Ga 


The Celebrated Garden Grown Tea 


own in highly cultivated irrigated gamiens, 
3 ie tender first eaves of the yonug Tea Plant. 
Is sun dried, willow trays being used in place of 
copper pans. . 
Is uncolored, no poisonous drugs being 
Is highly recommended by physicians 
and nervous persons. 
I will send to subscribers of The Sunday School Times 








used, 
for delicate 


|| Subscription for three months ....0.----; 





Fourth Quarter. 


Tue Scuo.ars’ QuARTERLY for October, November, and December 
ig ready for subscribers. It contains a colored map of “The Lands of the 
Patriarchs” and “The Land of Bondage,” a full-page picture of “ Beer- 
sheba : The Neighborhood of Isaac’s Home,” the text of the International 
lessons, notes and questions, tome readings, parallel passages, Bible dic- 
tionary pages, a quarterly review, a responsive review exercise, an order of 
service, a Christmas service, and eight pages of appropriate music. The 
colored map alone is worth the price of the whole book. The Quarterly will 
be sent by mail at the following rates: Single copy, one year (four num- 
bers), 20 cents; 100 copies, one year, 20 dollars; single copies (one 
quarter), 5 cents each ; 200 copies or over to one address, for one school, 
18 dollars per hundred, a year ; 400 copies or over to one address, for one 
school, 16 dollars per hundred a year. No charge for postage. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate. A specimen 
copy will be sent free to any superintendent or teacher requesting it. 


Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 


COLORED DESIGNS 


Prepared expressly for 


The International Sunday-School Lessons. 


No Blackboard yo NO TIME, 
Needed. Labor or Expense 
7. REQUIRED TO 
c BRIG 
5 aula ¥: PREPARE THEM 
ATTRACTIVE. FOR USE. 





These Designs are printed upon large sheets of paper, 32x46 inches, in colors, ready for use. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


Subscription for one year, delivered monthly by mail, with The Blackboard and Crayon__-$10.00 
Subscription for six months....-..- ----. $6.00 | Subscription for one month...._..-..... $1.25 
8.50 | Sample sheet for a single lesson_..-....-- 


SEND aT 0 FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. Address, 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Publishers, Providence, R. |. 


see Just What You Want ! 
for any machineinthemarket. Needles 


$ 2 4 and Sewing Machine Trimmings sent to 


any part of the country. This cut represents a 
m machine equal to any in the market, (we warrant 
wailit for one year,) including all the attachments, 
Hi\for $24, Send $5 with your order, balance col- 
Hjlected on delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
: []| money refunded. Any one can learn to operate 
a from the instraction book. 


J, P, HALL, Gen’l Agent, 


1035 SPRING GARDEN St., PHILADELPHIA. 
















Save 25 per cent. by sending your order 





Pastors, Superintendents, Teachers, 


PARENTS, LAY PREACHERS, and all other Christians, will be glad to know that a monthly, 
devoted to anecdotes and other illustrations of Scripture, will be commenced October 1, It will 
have a space for the International Sunday-school Lessons, and will also contain incidents for the 
home and the prayer meeting, as well as facts for the strengthening of one’s own Christian faith 
and hope and lon, It will be called 


THE MONTHLY CABINET, OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Superintendents, Preachers, Teachers, and.other Christian Workers 


The price will be but One Dollar per Annum, and the size 32 pages, large 12mo. There 
is no other American magazine, of which we have knowl devoted to this important depart- 
ment of “ Christian workers’ supplies.” The editor and compiler is well known for his ability 
and good judgment in his special line of work. The publisher expects a large demand, and will 
endeavor to satisfy the subscribers with the best selected ial to be found. Any one wishing 
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to subscribe for months only can do so by remitting twenty-five cents. Sample copies 
mailed for ten cents, Address, i" 
: HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 52 Bromfield St., Boston. 


The Sunday School Times holds itself responsible for the character of the advertisements it contains, and will refund to its subscribers any money that they lose through fraudulent advettisedionts th ite columes, 


HOW TO 
GET almost 


Everything. 


Do you know how to get 
in the easiest way and to best 
advantage what you want for 
dress and house-furnishing ? 

First, how: Write for a 
catalogue; see what you can 
learn from it about the things 
you want. Ifsamples can be 
useful to you, ask for them 
and state your wants so 
plainly that exactly the right 
samples can be sent. 

Second, where: The place 
where goods are kept in the 
greatest variety ; where they 
are sold for what they really 
are in respect to quality ; 
where prices are lowest; 
where most care is taken 
to serve customers accept- 
ably; and where you have 
thé right to return whatever 
is not satisfactory. 

There—no matter where 
you are—if you make your 
wants known and avail your- 
self of your privileges, you 
will get the best things in 
the best way, promptly and 
without trouble or risk; 
sometimes by mail, some- 
times by express, almost 
always at less cost for car- 
riage than the money you 
save in the price. 


John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market and Juniper. 







Magic Lantern Catalogue, 150 pp. and Lecture. 10 Cts. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 
RE MAGICAL ORGAN 


AND VIEWS 
Double sine Reed : : 


a , . . 

extra strength and finish. 
Cireulars and beau 1 Set Fancy Cards, 8 Centa. 
THEO. J. HARBACH, 608 FILBERT ST., PHILA., PA. 









COMBINATION FAMILY NEEDLE PACKAGE 
containing 145 best quality cloth stuck English 
Needles. Each package contains the following : 
5 papers, 25 in each, assorted sizes, also 2 stee 
bodkins, 2 loBg cotton darners, 2 short cotten 
Garners, 2extra fine cotton darmers, 3 woo! darn- 
ers, 3 yarn darners, 3 button needles, 2 carpet 
needles and 1 worsted and 1 motto needle. Package sent pre- 
paid upon receipt of 30 cents, Postage stamps taken. One 
yent ones preferred. We guarantee these needles to be of the 

quality in the market. SMITH, WEST & CO., 
717 SANSOM STREET. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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